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3N  undertaking  to  place  before  the  public  some  impressions  and  facts  of 
Carleton  county  and,  incidentally,  of  Victoria  and  Madawaska,  my  idea  is 
to  establish  a  guide  post  here  and  there,  which,  with  the  copious  matter  al- 
ready published,  may  aid  someone  in  the  future,  with  an  inclination  to  local 
history  in  the  larger  task  of  editing  a  complete  history  of  the  county.  A 
good  deal  of  local  tradition  about  the  upper  St.  John  Valley  country  is 
worthy  of  more  permanent  record.  We  have  learned  that  history  to  be  in- 
teresting, consists  not  only  of  the  doings  of  kings  and  courtiers  and  soldiers 
and  the  description  of  battles,  in  many  cases,  more  bloody  than  glorious. 
Indeed,  militarism,  as  a  sport  and  pastime,  has,  we  trust,  reached  the  end  of 
its  long  and  cruel  days,  and  a  king  or  other  great  man  is  no  longer  obliged 
to  have  his  picture  taken  in  a  gaudy  uniform,  decorated  in  many  instances, 
with  unearned  medals  or  other  paraphanalia,  to  attract  attention. 

The  struggles  of  the  people  for  existence  and  advancement,  in  a  new  and 
unsettled  country,  are  made  up  of  the  hardest  kind  of  battles,  for,  while 
nature  in  the  long  run,  gives  its  rewards,  it  gives  them  only  to  the  most 
courageous  and  the  most  persistent.  The  men  and  women  who  undertook, 
at  first,  the  heavy  task  of  the  making  of  New  Brunswick  needed  stout 
hearts  and  strong  arms.  They  have  long  since  passed,  let  us  confidently 
hope,  to  a  sphere  less  exacting  than  they  experienced  here,  and  their  des- 
cendants have  no  reason  to  look  back  upon  their  careers  with  anything  but 
pardonable  pride. 

Every  student  knows  that,  in  the  days  of  the  French  regime,  New  Brun- 
swick formed  a  part  of  Acadia  or  Acadie.  There  was  continual  strife  be- 
tween French  and  English,  and  while  treaties  were  constantly  being  made 
between  the  two  powers,  they  were,  quite  as  constantly,  being  violated,  as 
territory  was  switched  from  one  side  to  the  other,  limited  only  by  capacity 
to  grasp  and  to  hold.  The  period  was  one  of  polite  language  and  cunning 
diplomacy.  Most  Christian  kings  and  Sacred  majesties  did  things  through 
themselves  and  their  agents,  that  had  little,  if  anything  that  was  Christian 
or  sacred  about  them.  It  is  a  period  upon  which  the  historian,  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  novelist,  loved  to  dwell  and  ruminate,  and  to  the  interested 
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reader  their  lies  a  well  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  the  fascinating  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Parkman.  In  this  brief  and  running  sketch,  one  can  only 
pause  to  remark  that  the  impress  of  French  civilization  has  been  left  on  the 
physical  outline  of  the  country,  not  alone,  in  the  name  of  the  great  river 
which  flows  through  its  midst,  originally  Riviere  S.  Jean,  but  also  in  the 
smaller  streams  which  still  carry  the  names  of  Presqu'ile  and  (riviere)  or 
River  des  Chutes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  designations  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  and  that,  in  an  iconoclastic  age,  they  will  not  be  obliterated  to 
make  room  for  memorials  to  plutocratic  magnates,  who  would  otherwise 
soon  be  forgotten.  Two  names,  indeed,  there  are  that  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  future  settlements  or  locations,  suggested  by  mention  of  Archdeacon 
W.  O.  Raymond  and  Dr.  W.  F  Ganong,  since  by  their  research  and  writings 
they  have  contributed  invaluable  material  dealing  with  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  province. 

A  deal  of  interesting  information  is  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  maps 
of  the  various  periods,  accessible  in  the  orginal  or  in  true  copies.  One  made 
by  Champlain  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  gives  an  extraordinarily  cor- 
rect outline  of  the  country  as  we  know  it  today,  considering  the  necessarily 
limited  means  of  information  of  the  intrepid  explorer.  "Neuville  France," 
printed  in  large  letters  covers  the  part  of  the  continent  now  embraced  in 
Canada,  from  sea  to  sea,  while  a  smaller  reproduction  of  the  same  name  is 
printed  over  the  particular  portion,  embraced  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine 
and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

When  James  the  first,  that  most  dread  sovereign,  who,  it  would  seem, 
had  nothing  to  dread  about  him  but  his  dreadful  vanity,  in  a  fit  of  generosity 
gave  the  continent  of  North  America  to  one,  Sir  William  Alexander,  shortly 
after  the  year  1600,  he  called  it  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
remarked,  incidentally,  came  into  being  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  bear- 
ers of  titles  openly  bestowed  in  return  for  pecuniary  contributions,  for  King 
James,  like  all  good  Scotchmen,  was  not  without  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  cash  in  hand. 

With  the  French  king  distributing  Acadie  and  any  territory  that  could, 
conceivably,  be  embraced  therein,  to  his  liege  and  loyal  subjects,  and  the 
English  king  awarding  Nova  Scotia  to  his  equally  liege  and  loyal  subjects,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  matters  became  somewhat  confused.  The  poor  Indians  must 
have  had  a  desperately  hard  time  of  it,  keeping  run  of  the  changes,  and 
one  almost  forgives  them  for  the  stern  measures  they  took  with  an  occas- 
ional white  man,  who  intruded  too  carelessly  into  their  enjoyable  pastime 
of  torturing,  scalping  and  burning.  What  interference  there  was  with  the 
reign  of  the  red  man  along  the  middle  St.  John  valley,  in  these  early  and 
exciting  times,  was  by  the  Frenchman.  He,  be  it  known,  was  the  pioneer, 
and  the  early  place  names,  not  Indian,  are  French.  The  French  adventurer 
found  his  way  up  the  river,  in  search  of  pelts  and  animals,  and  the  French 
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priest,  in  cases,  accompanied  him — more  often,  came  courageously  alone—3 
in  search  of  the  souls  of  Indians.  The  work  of  these  latter  was  altogether 
praiseworthy,  and  their  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  the  present  have 
the  gratification  that  if  the  St.  John  river  Indians  are  not  the  very  best 
exemplars  of  practical  Christianity— any  more  than  the  rest  of  us — they,  at 
least,  tenaciously,  hold  to  the  faith  that  the  intrepid  missionaries  expound- 
ed, very  often,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Meductic,  that  is,  the  Meductic  or  Medoctec  of  the  Indian  period  and  the 
location  of  the  French  Jesuit  mission,  flourishing  well  up  to  the  cession  of 
the  country  to  England,  is  not  exactly  the  Meductic,  which  the  traveller 
along  the  St  John  river  knows.  The  site  of  the  chapel,  the  graveyard  and 
the  fort  is  about  four  miles  further  tip  the  river,  on  the  Carleton  side  ot 
Bel  river,  and  is  upon  the  property  for  many  years  in  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  late  Robert  Hay,  and  now  owned  by  Charles  Hillman. 
Much  has  been  written  of  this  interesting  and  historical  location.  Diagrams 
have  been  carefully  draXvn  With  no  small  pains  and  printed  and  from  these 
one  may  form  allowing  some  stretch  to  the  imagination,  a  fairly  definite 
idea  of  the  lay  of  the  land.  Since  the  antiquarian  and  the  historian  became 
interested — an  interest  largely  stimulated  by  the  finding  of  a  flat  slab  oi 
stone,  with  a  Latin  inscription  cut  upon  it,  by  the  mission  fathers,  visitors 
have  been  numerous  and  many  objects  of  interest  have  been  unearthed. 
Stone  axes,  arrow  heads,  beads,  old  French  coins  and  such  like  are  in  the 
possession  of  families  living  near  by.  Curious  and  not  reverently  minded 
boys,  arid  some  grown-ups,  no  doubt,  used  to  find  interest  and  excitement 
in  unearthing,  under  pretence  of  relic-searching,  the  bones  of  long  buried 
red  men.  This  sort  of  thing,  at  last,  became  notorious  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble a  stop  was  put  to  it,  so  that  the  poor  Indian,  roving  and  restless  during 
his  checquered  and,  generally  speaking,  his  brief  and  fitful  earthly  career) 
is  permitted  at  length  to  rest,  if  not  in  peace,  at  least  in  pieces.  There  is 
ho  doubt  as  to  the  exact  location  of  this  little  gfavyard,  which,  although 
tree-overgrown,  is  now,  carefully  guarded  from  profanation,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  islet  in  the  long  stretch  of  intervale. 

Near  by  the  graveyard,  protected  by  a  fort,  strong,  if  rude,  reposed  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste.  Reports  of  the  good  work  of  the  fathers 
in  charge  had  reached  the  ears  of  Louis  XIV,  and,  by  royal  gift,  there  hung 
in  the  belfry  a  bell  decorated  with  the  fleur  de  lis  and  certain  sacred  de- 
signs. It  is  now  over  two  hundred  years  since  this  royal  gift  was  made. 
For  some  years  after  the  passing  of  French  dominion  the  bell  continued  to 
call  up  and  down  the  river  to  the  faithful  French  or  Indian  within  the  hear- 
ing of  its  tone,  in  cheerful  peal  for  a  wedding  of  baptism  or  mass  and  in 
solemn  toll  for  soul  departed.  Changes  in  the  mission  led  to  the  bell  being 
removed  to  Aukpaque,  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  Indian  period, 
about  where  Springhill  now  is.  Here  it  continued  its  faithful  duty  awhile, 
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eventually  finding  a  more  permanent  abiding  place  in  the  belfry  of  St. 
Anne's  at  Indian  village,  where  it  continued  to  ring  and  peel  and  toll  until 
a  few  years  a^o,  when  fire  laid  the  church  low  and  the  bell  sounded  its 
own  requiem.  From  the  molten  mass  there  Were  recast  mitiature  bells,  sou- 
venirs of  the  days  when  the  courageous  and  self  denying  missionaries  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  savage  and 
roving  Indians,  who  with  all  their  cruelty  and  savagery,  at  least,  have  it 
hot  to  their  charge  that  they  rewarded  their  teachers  by  subjecting  them 
to  torturous  deaths. . 

With  the  passing  of  the  fort  and  the  little  chapel  at  Meductic  and  the 
removal  of  the  bell,  French  influence,  as  far  as  this  particular  part  of  the 
province  is  concerned,  ceases.  But  students  of  history  and  lovers  of  ro- 
mance will  long  be  interested  in  the  story  and  study  of  the  Indian  settle- 
ment and  the  Jesuit  mission.  Meductic  is,  not  only,  the  most  historic  spot 
in  Carleton  county,  but  one  of  the  most  historic  in  Maritime  Canada  and  is 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  any  complete  history  of  the  dominion.  In 
"The  Open  Hand,"  written  a  good  many  years  ago  by  W.  D.  Kearney,  and 
quite  recently  republishedi  we  have  a  very  thrilling  narrative  relating  to 
this  historic  spot.  A  tale  of  romance,  in  which  cruelty  and  courage,  treach- 
ery and  fidelity,  vividly  intermingle,  its  exciting  details  remind  us  of  one 
of  Fennimore  Cooper's  stories,  and  while  the  author,  no  doubt,  drew  largely 
on  his  imagination,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  considerable 
substratum  of  truth  as  a  foundation. 

While  dealing  in  this  cursory  manner  with  the  days  of  the  French  re- 
gime, it  would  be  highly  negligent  to  pass  by  an  extremely  interesting 
piece  of  history  regarding  the  present  Carleton  county.  The  French  King 
of  that  day,  or  his  representative  on  the  continent,  was,  as  has  already 
been  set  forth,  prolific  in  his  grants  011  paper  at  all  events,  and  was  quite 
as  indifferent  as  his  rival  English  Majesty  to  the  rights,  naturally  seeming 
to  belong  to  the  Indian  posesssors.  A  figure  comes  across  the  stage,  and 
dwells,  awhile,  in  the  limelight,  bearing  the  highly  romantic  name  of  Sieur" 
Rene  d'Amours. 

Students  of  the  period  tell  us  that  there  were  three  gentlemen  adventur- 
ers of  the  name  of  d'Amours  who  held  seigniories  in  this  province.  To 
Rene  d'Amours  was  allocated  an  extensive  tract  along  the  river  St.  John, 
extending  from  Meductic  "au  long  saultr'  or  to  the  long  fall.  There  has 
been  something  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  "long 
sault."  Perhaps  the  royal  grantor  had  a  vague  idea  of  where  it  actually 
was.  Upon  the  whole,  one  seems  to  be  standing  on  pretty  solid  ground  in 
accepting  the  opinion  of  Ganong  that  Grand  Falls  was  meant,  for,  by  season 
of  its  striking  preeminence  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  country,  it  had 
for  some  time  past  been  clearly  defined  as  the  grand  sault,  and,  quite 
conceivably  as  the  long  sault.  Accepting  this  opinion  as  correct, 
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HE  little  clump  of  bushes,  shown  in 
this  picture,  covers  the  old  Indian- 
French  graveyard  at  Meductic.  Close 
at  hand  were  the  church  and  the  fort, 
while  Giles  spring  is  in  the  near  vici- 
nity. 


we  find  that  to  the  adventurous  and  evidently  business  minded 
Frenchman,  was  allotted  all  of  the  land  along  the  river  St.  John 
from  Meductic  to  Grand  Falls,  and  that  it  was  known  as  the  seigniory  of 
Clignacourt.  Travellers  on  the  upper  St.  John  will  recall  the  handsome 
inien  and  striking  figure  of  the  Reverend  Louis-Corny  d'Amours,  longtime 
cure  at  Edmundston  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  courtly  old 
cleric  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  d'Amours,  probably  the  Sieur 
of  Clignacourt.  Contemporary  with  the  proprietorship  of  d'Amours  was  the 
unwilling  visit  of  John  Gyles,  the  New  England  lad,  who  has  left  on  record 
his  sad  experiences  as  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  who  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  mouth  of  the  Meduxnakik,  which  he  spelt  "Medockseen- 
ecasis,"  of  Bull's  island,  now  known  as  island  or  Connell  Park  and  of  the 
more  pretentious  colony  at  Meductic. 

His  name  is,  also,  kept  fresh  in  Gyles's  spring,  which  has  been  located 
with  evident  accuracy  in  comparative  proximity  to  the  site  of  the  fort  and 
the  church  at  Meductic.  With  regard  to  the  varied  spelling  of  the  stream 
passing  through  the  town  of  Woodstock,  it  is  not  inapt  to  remark  that 
there  appears  a  considerable  diversity,  generally,  in  the  spelling  of  Indian 
names  by  early  explorers  and  settlers,  easily  accounted  for,  since  they  were 
crude  attempts  to  anglicize  Indian  words  and  terms. 

When  France  abandoned  the  few  acres  of  show  which  one  of  her  wise 
acres  contemptously  called  Canada,  the  name  of  Acadia  officially  and  finally 
disappeared.  Some  few  years  before,  the  Acadians  themselves  or  a  great 
part  of  them  had  disappeared  by  means  of  forcible  dispersion.  Many  of 
them  found  their  way  to  the  north  shore  of  New  Brunswick  and  to  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  St  John.  Judging  from  the  census  reports  their  descen- 
dants are  not  liable  to  disappear  again,  very  soon.  It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  first  public  man,  perhaps,  to  openly  advocate  con* 
scription  in  the  great  war,  was  a  French  Acadian,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Lan- 
dry,  who  expressed  such  sentiments  in  addressing  a  grand  jury  in  the  town 
of  Woodstock  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict.  Again,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Riel  rebellion,  when  Carleton  county  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
'company  in  the  New  Brunswick  composite  battalion,  a  French  Acadian,  Capt 
Jesse  Baker,  far  outstripped  his  fellow  English  speaking  officers  in  zeal  to 
be  at  the  head  of  it. 

While  it  was  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  of  the  St.  John  river  region  was 
embraced  in  the  county  of  Sunbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  future  New  Brun- 
swick was  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Some  enterprising  settlers  from 
New  England  secured  grants  on  the  river  between  its  mouth  and  St.  Anne's 
looint,  founded  farms,  built  mills,  and  Worked  up  quite  a  trade.  Farther  u& 
they  did  not  penetrate  to  any  degree  if  at  all,  but  in  time  to  come  their 
descendants  did,  and  became  a  far  from  negligible  force  in  the  communities 
where  they  settled 
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NE  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  New  Brunswick  has  any  great  call  to 
thank  its  founders  for  its  name.  As  things  have  turned  out  it  carries  with 
it  no  very  charming  associations,  and  it  lacks  both  originality  and  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  constant  reminder  of  otlr  German  affiliations  of  past  days, 
something  we  would,  in  the  light  of  recent  momentous  events,  wish  to  for- 
get. But  at  the  time,  Prussia  was  our  bosom  friend  and  France  our  "natural 
and  inveterate  enemy."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  official 
class,  not  all  the  loyalists  held  to  this  view.  One  was  known  to  speak  in 
dignantly  of  the  outrage  on  the  British  people  in  having  to  support  so  many 
"beggarly  German  princes."  We  had  two  kings,  who  thought  and  spoke 
and  dreamed  in  German,  and  the  American  revolution  had  to  take  place, 
before  the  third  could  get  the  idea  into  his  not  over  bright  brain,  that  td 
conserve  the  empire,  Britons  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  must  have  some 
measure  of  self  government.  One  can  Understand  the  name  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  its  founders  Were  Englishmen  to  the  core,  and  while  they  hated  the 
government,  they  loved  old  England.  But  who  among  the  British  had  reasoil 
to  have  any  particular  love  for  old  Brunswick?  To  be  sure  there  was  an 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  as  representing  stable  monarchy,  or- 
derly government  and  conventional  respectibility.  Acadia,  although  of  In- 
dian origin,  had  been  adopted  and  adapted  by  the  French,  Which,  in  earlier* 
days,  would  not  be  any  convincing  recommendation  for  its  continuance, 
That  it  Was  not  continued  is  a  pity.  Ste  Anne  or  Ste  Anne's  point  was 
changed  to  Fredericton  in  honor  of  one  of  the  sons  of  George  the  Third 
who  became  "Bishop  f  Osnabruck,"  when  he  was  six  months  old.  He  was 
never  anything  more  than  a  bishop  in  name,  which,  however  gave  him,— 
what  he  was  after  —  the  emoluments  of  the  see. 

Piety  does  not-  appear  to  have  been  his  leading  characteristic,  but  it  is" 
said  that  he  Was  a  brave  and  even  capable  soldier.  The  religious  associa- 
tion would  have  been  quite  as  striking  had  the  name  of  Ste.  Anne  been  rej 
tained. 

The  province,  having  been  duly  named,  was  divided  into  eight  counties: 
St.  John,  Westmorland,  Charlotte,  Northumberland,  Kings,  Queens,  York  and 
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Sunbury.  York  county,  with  which  we  have  to  do,  was  subdivided  into 
seven  "towns  or  parishes";  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  coming  north, 
Frederictcn,  Kingsclear,  Prince  William  and  Woodstock;  on  the  east  side, 
St.  Mary's,  Queensbury  and  Northampton,  Woodstock  and  Northampton  be- 
ing the  two  northermost  towns  or  parishes.  The  lower  boundary  of  Wood- 
stock, at  that  time,  starting  from  the  St.  John  river,  was  at  or  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Pokiok,  sometimes  spelt  Pogercoute,  sometimes  Poquiouk  and 
sometimes  ether  ways,  while  Northampton  began  where  the  Nackawick,  also 
called  and  spelt,  Narcawigack  and,  properly,  it  is  said,  Nacawicac,  empties 
its  waters  into  the  St.  John.  They  extended  twelve  miles  "into  the  country," 
and  had  their  northern  boundaries,  of  Woodstock  at  the  mouth  of  Trout 
Creek,  and  of  Northampton  at  a  point  above  Upper  Woodstock  opposite 
Pine  Island.  Add  the  parish  of  Canterbury  to  Woodstock,  and  the  parish 
of  Southampton  to  Northampton,  and  you  have  these  two  parishes  about  as 
they  were  first  constituted. 

And  here  it  must  be  repeated  that  this  sketch  is  not  meant  to  give  a. 
precise  and  detailed  history  of  the  county.  To  a  considerable  extent  that 
has  been  done,  and  will,  no  doubt  some  day  be  done  with  even  more  exacti- 
tude. My  intention  is  to  pass  lightly  over,  laying  a  hand  here  and  there  on 
features  that  strike  me  as  outstanding. 

He  who  is  interested  sufficiently  to  probe  deeper  will  find  material  at 
hand.  The  Fisher  Public  Library  in  Woodstock  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  in  the  way  of  books,  pamphlets,  old  almanacs,  news- 
paper files,  and  other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  county.  Lit- 
erary inaccuracies  in  this  somewhat  hastily  prepared  sketch  must  also  be 
regarded  with  a  lenient  eye.  The  workis  done  at  odd  times,  and  it  has 
often  been  the  case,  that  just  when  the  mind  and  heart  and  hand  were 
rightly  united  for  the  production  of  a  verse  or  chapter,  more  practical  tasks 
would  need  to  be  performed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  Woodstock  and  Northampton.  The  former,  is,  no  doubt,  after  the 
old  borough  town  of  Oxfordshire,  with  its  memories  of  the  beautiful  Rosa- 
mond and  the  silken  cord  which  guided  the  royal  lover  to  her  bower  and 
served  equally,  by  way  of  a  Nemisis,  to  direct  the  enraged  queen  Eleanor 
to  the  hiding  place  of  her  rival,  who  at  the  severe  dictation  of  the  royal 
spouse,  drank  the  cup  of  poison,  and  thus  atoned  for  her  misdeeds.  In  our 
youth  we  all  pitied  the  gentle  and  erring  Rosamund,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and  detested  the  hard,  conventional  and  proper  queen,  who 
probably  didn't  deserve  the  love  of  any  man,  even  if  he  was  a  king.  Var- 
ious other  romantic  memories  are  awakened  by  the  name  of  Woodstock. 
Northampton  was  probably  called  after  an  adjoining  English  county.  There 
is  nothing  especially  original  or  distinctive  about  the  names  of  the  Carleton 
county  parishes.  Good,  old,  safe,  sober,  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  names. 
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That  is  all.  When  it  comes  to  the  settlement  of  the  two  newly  named 
towns  or  parishes,  a  name  emerges  that  immediately  arouses  curiosity. 
Woodstock  was  bounded  "on  the  north  by  the  upper  boundary  line  of  the 
grant  to  the  second  battalion  of  DeLancey's."  What  was  the  second  bat- 
talion of  DeLancey's,  and  who  was  DeLancey?  Here  we  come  across  some- 
thing really  interesting. 

Authorities  upon  such  subjects  tell  us  that  distinction  is  conferred  on 
any  name  that  appears  in  Sabine's  Loyalists.  If  that  be  so,  DeLancey  must 
be  a  distinguished  name  for  it  fills  some  eight  or  nine  pages.  We  learn 
from  this  source  that  Oliver  DeLancey  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  mili- 
tary operations,  on  the  side  of  the  king,  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
French  war  and  that  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  a  brigadier 
general  and  the  senior  loyalist  officer  in  commission.  His  command  con- 
sisted of  three  battalions,  known  as  DeLancey's.  They  were  very  active  and 
became  so  objectionable  to  the  other  side  that  Washington,  himself,  gave 
special  orders  to  have  them  suppressed,  one  way  or  another.  But  the  order 
was  never  carried  out,  probably  because  no  one  was  able  to  do  it.  After 
the  war  DeLancey  went  to  England  and  in  spite  of  the  activities  of  his  life 
and  the  losses  brought  on  by  the  war,  he  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  ninety. 
His  sons  and  nephews  were  connected  with  his  celebrated  corps.  A  nephew, 
James,  raised  and  commanded  a  troop  of  light  horse,  which  according  to 
no  less  an  authority  than  General  Tryon  were  the  "elite"  of  the  county.  A 
hard  fighting  and  reckless  corps,  DeLancey's  light  horse  became  known  to 
their  opponents  as  "The  Cowboys,"  and  their  commander  as  the  Outlaw  of 
the  Bronx.  Loyalists  consider  them  as  having  been  of  the  most  dashing, 
brave,  and  effective  fighting  men  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  first  per- 
manent white  settler  in  Woodstock,  as  set  forth  on  his  memorial  in  the 
parish  church,  Lieut,  (afterwards  Major)  Benj.  P.  Griffith,  held  a  commis- 
sion in  one  of  the  DeLancey's  troops  and  had  an  active  and  exciting  military 
career  during  the  war.  A  few  years  before  New  Brunswick  was  carved  out 
of  Nova  Scotia,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  DeLancey's  second  bri- 
gade or  battalion  were  allotted  something  over  twenty  four  thousand  acres 
of  land,  "beginning  at  an  ash  tree  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  St.  John, 
about  two  miles  below  the  island  called  Meductic." 

This  grant  included  Meductic  Island  and  the  other  islands  above  it.  It 
is  easily  to  be  understood  why  anyone  claiming  interest  in  early  times,  has 
reason  to  be  curious  about  DeLancey's  battalions,  particularly,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  land  fronting  on  the  St.  John  river  in  the  parish  of 
Woodstock,  was  first  allotted  to  the  men  of  one  of  them,  and,  similarly,  the 
land  in  Northampton  was  selected  as  the  place  of  settlement  for  the  men 
of  another.  Throughout  that  interesting  compilation,  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  Claims,  the  name  of  DeLancey  appears  frequently.  Oliver  DeLancey 
puts  in  claim  for  compensation,  and  time  and  again,  General  DeLancey  or 
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Colonel  DeLancey  or  some  other  DeLancey  gives  evidence  of  a  claimant's  loy- 
alty or  of  his  services  and  conduct  during  the  unhappy  and  fratricidal,  but 
inevitable  conflict.  And,  yet,  while  Woodstock  and  Northampton  are  two  of 
the  old  parishes  to  have  been  allotted  as  places  for  settlement  to  the  men 
of  DeLancey's,  the  name,  excepting  for  its  lingering  in  some  old  family, 
whose  forebear  served  in  one  of  the  battalions,  has  not  been  kept  in  remem- 
brance and  seems  destined  to  be  quite  forgotten,  in  this  part  of  the  prov- 
ince at  all  events,  where  one  would  have  thought,  it  would  have  been  es- 
pecially kept  in  mind.  There  is  not  the  name  of  a  brook,  nor  a  hill,  nor  a 
ridge,  nor  a  road,  nor  a  settlement,  nor  a  station,  nor  anything  else  tangible 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  famous  battalions,  which  were  the  original 
grantees  of  the  parishes  of  Woodstock  and  Northampton,  if  we  except  the 
claim  of  the  Frenchman,  D'Amours,  vanishing  with  the  passing  away  of 
French  power  in  Canada  and  Acadia.  Newburg  junction  which  means  noth- 
ing, might  well  have  been  named  DeLancey  which  would  mean  a  great  deal, 
the  more  so  since  about  that  far  up  the  river  the  grant  to  the  first  battalion 
extended.  The  practical  man  sniffs  the  air  and  exclaims  "mere  sentimer- 
talism,"  but  life,  in  many  ways,  dreary  enough,  would  be  infinitely  more 
dreary,  without  sentiment. 

As  a  country  develops  in  culture  and  wealth,  so  it  comes  to  take  the 
more  interest  in  its  past.  Carleton  county  is  visited  by  thousands  of  people 
every  summer,  who,  more  and  more,  are  enquiring  about  its  early  history. 
Old  place  names,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  means  of  instruc- 
tion, should  only  be  changed  for  some  very  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  new  names,  they  should  be  such  as  bea  • 
upon  some  point  of  historical  interest.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a 
member  of  the  Lenox  (New  York)  Library  staff  came  to  New  Brunswick  and 
practically  walked  over  the  course  which  the  Indians  are  believed  to  hav 
followed,  as  they  carried  with  them,  John  Gyles,  the  New  England  boy,  cap 
tive,  whose  instructive  and  interesting  diary,  written  under  condtions  that 
show  wonderful  fortitude,  has  attracted  and  held  the  attention  of  historical 
students,  everywhere.  The  men  of  DeLancey's  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  satisfied  with  their  new  allottments.  At  any  rate,  within  a  few 
years  after  the  formation  of  New  Brunswick,  many  of  their  grants  became 
escheated  or  forfeited,  presumably  for  noncompliance  with  governmental  reg- 
ulations, and  were  re-granted  to  others,  mostly  to  loyalists,  who  wished  to 
remove  from  earlier  locations  or  to  whom  grants  had  not  yet  been  made. 
We  soon  find  an  influx  of  loyalist  settlers  from  St.  John,  Kings  County  and 
elsewhere,  while  pre-loyalists  and  others  presently  join  in  the  up-river  move 
ment.  Many  of  their  names  continue  to  be  born  and  in  several  instances, 
their  dscendants  occupy  the  lands  originally  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
ancestor.  The  more  closely  connected  history  of  the  county  now  begins. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


OODSTOCK  and  Northampton  continued  the  two  parishes  of  York, 
furthest  up  river,  until  the  year  1803,  when  "all  that  tract  of  country 
lying  and  being  above  the  towns  of  Woodstock  and  Northampton  and  extend- 
ing to  the  White  Marsh,  three  miles  above  the  garrison  at  Presque  Isle  in- 
clusive" and  thence  extending  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  upper  boundaries  of 
the  two  older  parishes,  was  constituted  the  parish  of  Wakefield.  The  move- 
ment up  river  was  developing  and  growing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take 
in  new  lands  to  aceomodato  new  comers.  Skipping  for  the  moment  over  a 
space  of  eighteen  years,  during  which  eighteen  years  a  vast  amount  of  work 
was  accomplished  in  bringing  nature  into  subjection,  we  learn  from  the 
words  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  that  "all  that  part  of  the  county  of  York 
above  the  parish  of  Wakefield  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St  John  is  erected 
into  a  town  or  parish  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Town  or  Par- 
ish of  Kent." 

In  1830,  all  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Wakefield  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  St.  John  was  constituted  a  new  town  or  parish  by  the  name  of  Brigh- 
ton. No  more  towns  or  parishes  are  to  be  created  until  the  time  comes 
for  the  separation  of  Carleton  from  York  county.  And  before  dealing  with 
that  important  move,  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  conditions  and  events 
in  those  parts  of  Carleton  county,  that  were  originally  of  York. 

Almost  all  the  first  permanent  settlers  were  loyalists.  In  the  course  of 
a  short  time  others  came  in  and  infused  new  blood,  But  such  was  the  first 
condition.  The  loyalists  had  not  all,  by  any  means,  been  farmers  in  pre- 
war days.  On  the  contrary,  judging  from  the  claims  submitted,  the  most 
of  them  were  townspeople,  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  towns  of  Connec- 
ticut or  other  nearby  states,  where  they  had  held  property,  in  some  cases 
considerable,  in  other  cases  small.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  many 
of  them  were  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

People  contented  with  their  surroundings  do  not  hastily  join  the  ranks 
of  revolution,  as  a  rule.  But  they  were  not  of  a  leisured  class.  America 
never  has  been,  and  is  not  now  fertile  soil  for  the  idle,  and  while  the  noble 
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few  of  a  leisured  class  may  employ  their  leisure  profitably  and  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  the  many  do  not.  The  apostolic  law  that  if  a  man  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat,  has  never  been  repealed.  All  new  settlers  must 
encounter  hardships.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  pioneers.  They  labor  and  others 
enter  into  their  labors.  But  the  loyalists  found  the  conditions  peculiarly 
hard.  They  were  not  in  the  condition  of  those  who  willingly  leave  old 
homes  to  better  their  condition.  They  did  not  take  up  the  task  of  clearing 
farms  because  that  occupation  especially  commended  itself  to  their  taste, 
but  because  it  was  the  only  thing  left  for  them  to  do,  and  posterity  is  the 
judge  that  they  made  a  good  job  of  it.  It  is  surprising  what  they  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  conditions  truly  appalling  except 
to  men  and  women  of  strong  hearts.  That  the  hardships  must  have  been 
great,  we  who  live  in  this  province,  do  not  need  to  be  told.  Settlers  now 
going  into  new  locations  have  far  from  an  easy  time  of  it,  with  all  the  mod- 
ern conditions,  with  railways  and  telephones,  and  the  most  up-to-date  im- 
plements for  clearing  the  land.  What  it  must  have  been  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  we  can  easily  conceive.  Of  course,  in  some  places  conditions 
were  much  harder  than  in  others.  The  Woodstock  settlement,  and  probably 
the  same  would  hold  with  regard  to  Northampton,  was  fairly  compact.  The 
farms  had  purposely  a  narrow  frontage  on  the  river  and  thus  the  inestima- 
ble benefit  of  neighborhood  was  preserved.  Men  and  women  who  had  been 
neighbors  in  the  New  England  colonies,  found  themselves  still  neighbors  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  John.  And  here,  while  discussing  the  loyalists,  a  fact 
about  them  not  as  generally  emphasized  as  it  might  have  been,  may  be 
stated.  Every  loyalist  had  to"  prove  his  case. 

After  the  heavy  influx  to  the  province  it  was  found  not  all  who  came 
were  fit  subjects  for  consideration  and  assistance  by  the  government.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  who  held  sittings  at  certain  places  and  perhaps 
longer  in  St.  John  than  anywhere  else,  owing  to  the  large  number  who  came 
there,  to  inquire  into  each  individual  case,  as  application  was  made  for 
losses  sustained  in  the  "late  rebellion."  Claimants  for  compensation  were 
required  to  substantiate  their  claims,  by  sworn  testimony,  verbal,  and  by 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence  where  available.  Of  documentary 
evidence  there  was  not  a  great  deal,  as  in  the  stress  of  war  and  revolution, 
deeds  and  other  valuable  papers  were  in  many  cases  burned  or  otherwise 
destroyed  or  lost.  Still  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  searching  and  ex- 
haustive. No  claim  was  recommended  to  be  paid  unless  the  commissioners 
were  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  truth,  attested  by  the  sworn  evidence  of  the 
claimant  and  by  others  who  knew  of  his  position  before  the  war.  The  claim- 
ant had  also  to  establish  that  he  was  a  loyalist.  His  mere  say  so  was  not 
by  any  means  enough.  It  had  to  be  satisfactorily  established.  He  had  to 
show  that  he,  either,  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  King,  or  if  over  military 
age,  had  sided  with  the  loyal  forces,  or  at  least  that  he  took  no  hand  with 
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the  revolutionaries,  or,in  some  rare  cases,  if  he  did  so,  that  it  was  only  at 
the  beginning  cf  the  struggle  and  under  duress.  He  had  likewise  to  prove 
his  general  good  character.  When  a  man  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Commission,  he  had  good  reason  to  claim  that  he  was  a  fairly  good  sub- 
ject. In  this  respect  the  loaylist  subjects  were  unique. 

Of  course  the  Woodstock  settlers  had  passed  all  through  this  before  the 
lands  were  granted  to  them.  They  set  to  work  with  a  good  will  to  make 
the  best  of  the  new  surroundings,  so  that  within  a  few  years  they  were  able 
to  report  a  great  development  and  improvement  in  the  conditions. 

The  first  few  years  must  have  been  extremely  hard.  But  two  or  three 
winters  passed,  the  experience  they  had  gained,  placed  them  in  a  much  more 
advantageous  situation.  They  knew  what  to  expect  and  how  to  prepare  for 
it.  Fuel  at  least  was  in  abundance,  and  we  may  assume  that  their  log 
houses  were  warm.  Ventilation  they  would  not  be  much  concerned  about. 
They  could  get  lots  of  that  by  stepping  out  doors.  Nor  were  they  without 
their  social  diversions.  They  knew  the  value  of  social  intercourse  and  that 
a  merry  heart  is  a  stout  enemy  of  the  blues.  Moreover  it  was  not  so  very 
far  back  that  their  forefathers  had  to  put  up  with  far  worse  conditions,  when 
they  founded  the  land  from  which  many  of  their  descendants  were  forced 
to  flee.  And  they  at  least  were  spared  the  hostility  of  Indian  tribes.  There 
was  no  fear  of  awaking  at  night  to  the  gentle  touch  of  the  tomahawk.  So 
they  had  their  social  festivities,  and  at  Christmas  time,  particularly,  there 
v/as  quite  a  round  of  tea  parties  for  the  old  and  dancing  parties  for»the 
young.  The  room  for  dancing  must  have  been  limited,  but  some  of  the  most 
dreary  of  such  performances  in  these  enlightened  days  are  held  in  vast 
halls.  It  is  the  spirit  that  goes  with  the  party  that  makes  the  success  or 
failure  of  it.  The  good,  kindly  parson  of  the  community  participated  in 
these  innocent  and  helpful  festivities  and  found  nothing  unseemly  on  special 
occasions,  in  himself,  calling  off  a  quadrille. 

Means  of  communication  were  of  course  limited.  As  soon  as  possible, 
roads,  rude  no  doubt,  were  laid  out,  and  as  time  passed  were  improved.  The 
river  was  the  great  medium  of  communication  with  the  outside.  Canoes  and 
tow-boats  were  utilized,  and  in  the  winter  the  ice  in  the  river  formed  a 
highway.  Communication  soon  became  established  with  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  and  occasional  books  and  papers  came  to  the  inhabi- 
tants from  these  points,  as  well  as  from  Halifax,  and  from  the  old  country. 
Here  and  there  a  printed  book  of  early  days,  a  diary  salvaged  from  some 
rubbish-storing  attic,  a  bunch  of  letters,  kept  and  sorted  and  bound  up,  as 
letters  even  of  a  private  nature  used  to  be  kept,  have  found  the  light  of 
day  and  have  revealed  a  true  and  accurate  picture  of  the  times.  Particu- 
larly noticeable  among  these  finds,  is  the  diary  of  Frederick  Dibblee,  who 
came  with  the  new  settlers,  practically  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  their  first  pastor.  This  esteemed  clergyman  did  a  good  work 
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for  posterity  when  he  kept  his  almost  daily  record  of  events  in  the  strug- 
gling though  growing  community.  His  diary  is  of  peculiar  interest,  showing 
the  progress  and  development  from  year  to  year,  touching  courageously  on 
the  hardships,  and  giving  a  splendid  idea  of  the  climatic  conditions  in  the 
various  seasons.  He  seems  to  have  kept  open  house,  as  all  did,  in  those 
days,  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The  unexpected  guest  was  welcomed  and 
given  the  chief  seat  at  the  board.  There  was  no  hotel  to  send  him  to,  and 
get  rid  of  him,  and  the  spirit  of  hospitality,  lost  apparently  nowadays,  would 
have  forbidden  such  treatment,  if  there  had  been. 

In  1803  "Parson"  Dibblee,  as  he  was  generally  and  affectionately  called 
reported  to  Edward  Winslow,  then  Administrator  of  the  province  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  population  of  Woodstock  was  380  and  Northampton  328  souls, 
that  there  was  a  good  supply  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  that  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  rye,  flax  and  hemp  had  been  successfully  grown  and  that  veget- 
ables "in  profusion"  had  been  raised.  He  adds  that  the  lands  back  of  the 
first  tier  from  the  river,  as  we  may  call  it,  were  excellent  in  quality,  the 
land  "between  us  and  the  Americans"  being  of  the  very  best  kind.  "All 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  superior  to  anything  they  are  acquainted  with  in 
this  or  any  other  country."  Perhaps,  something  of  exaggeration  here,  but 
the  good  parson  was  what  we  would  call  in  these  days  a  booster  and  not  a 
knocker. 

At  the  same  time  a  Mr.  Nicholson  reports  a  substantial  growth  in  the 
settlement  of  the  land  above  Woodstock.  Just  where  the  American  boun- 
dary was,  continued  to  be  a  matter  in  dispute  for  many  years  to  come  and 
nearly  led  to  a  war.  Similarly,  the  boundary  of  Canada  was  unde- 
fined. But  that  is  another  story,  and  will  be  briefly  touched  upon  at  a  later 
stage. 

Woodstock  parish  may  claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  settlements  sub- 
sequently formed  within  the  limits  of  the  present  county.  And  land  has 
remained,  upon  the  whole,  longer  there,  in  the  possession  of  descendants  of 
the  original  grantees  than  anywhere  else.  Here,  if  anywhere  was  to  be 
found  a  type  of  the  old  fashioned  Tory,  with  his  Stirling  virtues  and  his 
strong  prejudices,  with  his  devotion  to  church  and  state,  his  fondness  for 
tradition  and  his  dislike  of  innovations.  An  attempt  at  a  pen  picture  of 
one  of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  devoutly 
religious,  with  a  srong  sense  of  an  overruling  Providence  guiding  his  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  of  New  Brunswick,  as  He  guided  the  children  of 
Israel,  in  the  ages  of  long  ago,  and  as  He  has  ever  since  guided  those  who 
placed  their  trust  in  Him.  But  while  religious,  he  was  not  puritanical.  He 
had  had  a  taste  of  puritanism,  had  perhaps  been  of  it,  but  he  had  discarded 
it  as  too  gloomy,  too  hard,  too  severe  to  remain  as  a  lasting  inspiration. 
There  had  been  good  in  it  and  that  good  he  retained,  but  there  was  also 
evil  in  it  and  the  evil  of  it  he  put  away.  It  was  well  to  be  merry  and  re- 
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joice  with  the  joyful,  as  it  was  well  to  shed  tears  and  mourn  with  the  af- 
flicted. And  above  all  things  it  was  well  to  be  cheerful.  His  constant  man- 
ual of  devotions  was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  he  read  at  home 
as  well  as  in  church,  and  which  he  regarded  as  second  in  sacred" exs  only 
to  the  Bible.  There  has  come  down  to  me  an  old  loyalist  prayer  book,  with 
a  wood  engraving  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Bewick.  The  finger  marks  show 
how  long  and  faithfully  it  was  used. 

Politically  the  old  Tory  was  a  firm  believer  in  monarchical  government 
of  the  constitutional  kind.  Republicanism  he  regarded  with  abhorrence,  and 
locked  upcn  »it  with  much  the  same  aversion,  with  which  many  people  re 
gard  socialism  of  today.  The  French  Revolution  seemed  to  justify  his  views 
that  speaking  generally,  revolution  was  the  parent  of  anarchy.  We,  who  in 
our  age  are  experiencing  the  Russian  debacle,  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  his  vewpoint.  With  him,  authority  was  to  be  obeyed.  If 
the  authority  for  the  time  being  seemed  oppressive,  it  was  to  be  borne  as 
patiently  as  possible,  with  the  firm  assurance  that,  through  the  magic  of 
the  British  Constitution,  matters  would  be  duly  righted.  He  was  indus- 
trious, believing  that  for  him  at  all  events  it  was  well  to  be  busily  employed. 
His  conception  of  the  family  life  was  sound,  and  divorce  was  not  to  be  so 
much  as  named.  He  laid  great  stress  on  honor  and  honesty.  To  be  solicited 
for  his  vote  at  an  election  was  to  be  insulted.  To  sell  his  vote  was  to  par- 
take of  the  sin  of  Esau.  He  discussed  with  his  neighbors  the  conditions  of 
farming,  the  prospect  of  a  fair  price  for  his  lumber,  or  the  outlook  for  the 
season's  crops,  but  he  also  discussed  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  he 
kept  in  close  touch  with  affairs  "at  home" — as  he  even  yet  called  Britain, — 
and  was  interested  in  world  matters.  British  connection  was  his  unfailing 
political  creed,  and  that  many  of  his  descendants,  in  a  later  day  were  sus- 
picious of  Confederation  may  be,  to  some  degree,  attributed  to  the  doctrine 
they  inherited.  The  old  loyalist  was  not  intolerant,  in  matters  of  religion 
or  race,  at  all  events,  considering  the  times.  It  is  said  that,  personally,  he 
got  on  well  with  the  French  Acadians  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
that  there  was  mutual  kindly  feeling  between  them.  What  of  religious  or 
social  acrimony  developed  later,  was  between  new  settlers  and  the  old  Acad- 
ians. The  old  time  Tory  loyalist  was  practically  confined  to  the  one  gener- 
ation. He  soon  passed  out  of  sight,  if  not  out  of  memory.  Even,  in  many 
cases,  his  immediate  descendants  came  to  consider  his  views  hopelessly  old 
fashioned  and  out  of  date.  In  an  old  newspaper  is  written  of  one,  who 
may  well  be  said  to  have  exemplified  the  type:— 

"He  came  with  a  band  of  loyalists  from  all  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  home  for  the  sake  of  his  Church  and  King.  He  saw  where  the 
city  of  St  John  now  stands  a  dense  and  dreary  forest.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  this  place,  at  that  time,  for  the  most  part,  a  wilderness.  Here  he 
resided— obliged  at  times  to  struggle  hard,  but  always  with  a  cheerful  con- 
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fidence,  to  maintain  and  educate  his  family.  Amid  the  many  changes  he 
lived  to  witness,  he  still  pursued  his  retiring,  unostentatious  course,  firm  as 
at  first,  in  his  religion,  his  integrity  and  his  loyalty,  yet  respected  and  be- 
loved ?by  all  around  him,,  many  of  whom  considered  that  his  principles  be- 
longed to  a  bye-gone  age."  Not  a  bad  tribute,  this.  Writing  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  Goldwin  Smith  says : —"Perhaps  in  the  whole  conflict  the 
three  noblest  things  are,  the  character  of  Washington,  the  behavior  of  the 
army  at  Valley  forge,  and  the  devotion  of  the  better  class  of  loyalists. 

Years  passed  slowly  or  rapidly,  as  years  always  pass,  depending  largely, 
on  whether  one  is  young  or  old.  The  development  of  the  country,  all 
things  considered,  was  wonderful.  Timber,  which  found  a  ready  market  by  its 
removal  fitted  the  land  for  cultivation.  Farmers  found  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus  crop,  if  there  was  any,  after  supplying  their  own  wants. 
As  soon  as  the  country  became  well  filled  with  sheep,  they  furnished  the 
wool  and  a  busy  spinning  wheel  was  in  every  house.  The  maple  tree  sup- 
plied them  With  sugar,  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  every  day  use.  Mills  be- 
came soon  established,  which  if  not  the  elaborate  industrial  concerns  of 
the  present  day,  fulfilled  their  modest  needs.  Grain  raised  by  hard  labor  and 
deep  sweat  of  the  brow,  passing  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone, 
was  turned  into  wheat  and  buckwheat  flour  for  their  own  support,  while  the 
bran  served  for  the  cattle.  Buckwheat  flour,  a  staple  food,  just  suited  for 
the  hardy  lives  these  sturdy  pioneers  lived,  was  to  them  what  oatmeal  is 
or  was  to  the  Scotchman,  and  to  this  day  it  has  not  lost  its  popularity,  in 
time,  saw  mills  enabled  them  to  improve  on  the  log  houses  and  timber 
frames  were  lifted  into  place  by  the  "raising  bees"  a  combination  of  work 
and  social  pleasure.  There  was  a  large  community  of  interest,  and  when 
trouble  or  sorrow  came  to  one  family  the  neighboring  families  did  all  in 
their  power  to  mitigate  it.  There  were  no  professional  nurses,  but  there 
was  skillful  and  tender  nursing  learnt  in  the  school  of  experience  and  given 
without  hope  of  reward. 

Mark  Twain  said  that  while  much  was  written  of  the  hardships  of  the 
fathers,  nothing  was  said  of  the  Pilgrim  mothers,  who  had  not  only  to  put 
up  with  the  same  hardships  but  had  to  put  up  with  the  Pilgrim  fathers  as 
well.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  loyalist  mothers.  As  soon  as  possible 
provision  was  made  by  government  for  schools.  A  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
was  allowed  for  each  school  building,  and  increased  to  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
when  their  was  a  school  master  or  mistress.  Three  such  aided  schools  were 
allowed  for  each  parish.  The  local  government  of  the  county  was,  as  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  province.  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  appointed  from 
among  the  leading  and  most  intelligent  inhabitants,  and  to  be  a  J.  P.  in 
those  days  was  not  something  had  for  the  asking  as  it  is  today.  The  jus- 
tices met  in  sessions  and  transacted  such  business  of  a  local  nature  as  was 
allotted  to  them>  the  naming  of  parish  officers  and  the  setting  of  the  taxes 
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and  so  forth.  From  their  number  were  formed  the  inferior  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  and  General  sessions  of  the  Peace  before  which  certain  smaller 
matters,  civil  and  criminal  were  tried,  and  one  justice  or  two  justices  sat 
upon  even  minor  matters.  There  was  not  much  machinery  of  government, 
but  it  appears  to  have  served  the  needs.  If  the  machinery  was  simple  then, 
perhaps  it  may  with  reason  be  said  to  be  over-cogged  now. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

•*• 


'HILE  matters  were  progressing  favorably  with  the  new  settlement  ex- 
Icitement  was  aroused  by  the  news  that  war  had  onc@  more  broken 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  all  useless  and  unne- 
cessary wars,  this  war  of  1812  seems  to  have  been  the  most  useless  and 
unnecessary.  If  to  Great  Britain  is  to  be  attributed  the  greater  blame  for 
the  revoluticnary  war,  to  the  "war  hawk"  politicians  of  the  middle  States 
impartial  history  assigns  most  of  the  blame  for  the  war  of  1812.  As  mat- 
ters turned  out  New  Brunswick  was  not  seriously  affected,  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  not  endangered.  Once  war  breaks  out,  there  is  no  saying 
how  it  will  end.  Like  an  uncontrolled  fire  there  is  no  surety  till  it  is  out. 
Maine  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence,  nor  constituted  until  eight  years 
later.  It  is  rather  curious  to  learn  that  the  governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Brunswick,  respectively,  gave  orders,  that  all  acts  on  the  frontier 
likely  to  lead  to  conflict  were  to  be  avoided.  Enemies  at  war  do  not  gen- 
erally act  so,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Massachusetts  was  not  fav- 
orable to  the  war.  The  incident  of  the  heroic  march  of  the  104th  Regt. 
from  Fredericton  to  Quebec  has  been  very  thoroughly  dealt  with.  The  long 
tramp  to  Quebec  of  course  took  the  soldiers  through  Woodstock.  It  has 
been  persistently  claimed,  in  connection  with  this  famous  march  that  not  a 
man  was  lost,  but  Parson  Dibblee  positively  records  the  burial  at  Wood- 
stock of  a  soldier  of  the  104th.  Everything  was  done  by  the  inhabitants 
to  accomodate  the  regiment  as  it  passed  through,  by  way  of  temporary  rest- 
ing quarters,  supplementing  their  supplies  and  by  assisting  them  on  their 
further  way.  One  of  the  early  and  influential  settlers  was  Captain  George 
Bull,  whose  allotment  of  land  was  at  Bull's  Creek.  He  had  been  an  oflicer 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  a  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre.  At 
his  home,  many  of  the  officers  and  men  found  temporary  hospitality.  The 
military  connection  with  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  farewell  of  the  104th. 
Orders  were  given  for  the  mobilization  of  the  York  county  embodied  militia, 
its  first  call  for  active  service,  and  a  draft  was  made  from  Woodstock  and 
the  nearby  parishes.  A  company  was  promptly  raised  and  proceeded  to 
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Predericton,  where  it  took  its  place  with  the  regiment  held  in  barracks 
there,  to  be  ready  in  any  case  of  emergency.  In  his  "Seventy  Years  of  New 
Brunswick  Life,"  published  in  1890,  Col.  W.  T.  Baird  tells  of  having  in  his 
possession  the  order  book  of  Capt.  Richard  Ketchum's  company  (Wood- 
stock) embodied  militia  (with  its  first  entry  January  second  1813)  which  he 
speaks  of  as  "a  poem  in  itself"  and  says,  "may  at  some  future  day  be  val- 
ued as  containing  interesting  and  important  historic  data  of  an  exciting 
struggle  for  British  supremacy  in  Canada,  and  of  the  march  from  the  garri- 
son at  Fredericton  of  the  New  Brunswick  contingent,  the  gallant  104th." 
All  efforts  to  find  this  record  have  failed  and  the  story  of  Carleton  county 
must  be  so  much  the  less  interesting  by  reason  of  its  loss.  More  fortunate- 
ly, the  order  book  of  Major  Jas.  A.  Maclauchlan's  second  battalion  of  Carle- 
ton  county  militia,  begun  in  1837,  is  available  and  assistance  in  getting  at 
the  facts  of  military  action  at  the  time  of  the  passing  through  of  the 
troops  in  1837  and  the  calling  out  of  the  draft  two  years  later,  occasioned 
by  the  boundary  dispute,  is  thereby  given. 

Many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  104th  settled  on  land  about  the 
Presquile.  Soldiers  of  the  New  Brunswick  Fencibles  aud  other  regiments 
were  also  given  lots  of  land  in  the  parishes  of  Wakefield  and  Kent.  One 
of  the  very  first  grist  mills  established  in  the  country  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Becaguimic  and  settlers  in  the  lower  Woodstock  plots  used  to  take 
grain  there  to  be  ground.  The  settlers  early  in  their  experience  met  with 
much  discouragement  in  a  series  of  wet  and  cold  seasons  with  an  almost 
entire  failure  of  crops,  so  that  a  veritable  famine  ensued.  There  was  a 
time  when  they  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $17  for  a  barrel  of  rye  flour  and 
government  was  obliged  to  appropriate  money  for  their  relief.  Still,  they 
persevered  with  commendable  tenacity  of  purpose. 

An  "Inhabitant  of  the  Province"  (Peter  Fisher,  sen.)  in  an  instructive 
little  book  (1825)  gives  us  an  interesting  pen  picture.  The  land  in  Wake- 
field,  he  says,  "is  of  a  superior  quality,  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
timber  of  the  tallest  growth,  unincumbered  with  much  undergrowth,  the 
trees  standing  in  most  places  so  far  apart  that  a  man  on  horseback  would 
be  but  seldom  incommoded  by  them.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
settler  as  it  relieves  him  from  the  great  labor  of  clearing  away  the  under- 
brush, which  is  so  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  This  fine 
tract  is  not  confined  to  the  river  but  is  found  in  some  places  to  improve 
as  you  advance  into  the  interior."  In  ano^ier  place  he  says  "Woodstock 
is  generally  well  settled.  The  houses  are  neat  and  make  a  fine  appearance 
as  the  traveller  passes  along  the  river." 

On  one  of  his  regular  pastoral  visitations  to  Kent,  Parson  Dibblee  re- 
cords total  children  in  the  "military  settlement" — old  soldiers  of  the  104th, 
98th  and  other  regiments — to  the  number  of  306,  of  whom  he  christened 
about  two  hundred.    He  makes  note  of  three  schools  in  the  district,  under 
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the  Madras  system,  with  a  total  attendance  of  287 — not  a  bad  proportion. 
He  also  makes  in  his  register  an  entry  of  the  total  population  of  the  four 
parishes  (1824)  as  follows: — Parish  of  Woodstock  816,  Northampton  568, 
Wakefield  1011,  Kent  2285,  reaching  a  total  of  4690  souls,  males  being  in 
the  majority  between  four  and  five  hundred.  Mr.  Street,  his  successor  in 
the  rectorship,  ten  yearg  later  (1834)  reports  the  total  population  as.  Wood- 
stock 1876,  Northampton  900,  Wakefield  1713,  Kent  3880,  total  7929,  the 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  being  slightly,  but  only  slightly,  reduced. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  population  was  growing  northwards,  and  it  needs 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Madawaska  district  was  included  in  Kent. 

Kent  had  become  a  very  large  parish  in  extent  and  relatively  in  popu- 
lation. It  extended  from  its  lower  boundary  to  lands  on  and  above  the 
Madawaska  river,  and  included,  from  the  British  point  of  view  at  any  rate 
the  "disputed  territory.'" 

The  French  Acadians,  who  certainly  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  since 
the  acquisition  of  Acadia  by  the  British,  found  in  the  Madawaska  country, 
at  last  a  place  where  they  could  hope  to  rest  without  any  further  orders  to 
"move  on."  As  in  all  questions  of  this  kind,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
story  relating  to  them.  That  they  were  forcibly  ejected  from  their  location 
at  and  about  St.  Anne's  point,  in  the  pre-revolution  days,  is  true,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  experienced  much  cruelty.  On  the  other  hand 
they  were  averse  to  taking  the  ordinary  oath  of  allegiance,  which  in  no  way 
affected  their  religious  opinions,  but  were  satisfied  to  take  an  oath,  ex- 
empting them  from  any  military  service.  At  that  time,  Britain  and  France 
were  at  war  and  they  could  hardly  look  for  as  much  consideration  as  those 
who  were  active  participants  in  the  struggle.  That  is  not  in  human  nature 
and  human  nature  was  even  rougher  in  that  regard  than  it  is  now.  Had 
the  shoe  been  on  the  other  foot  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
that  the  treatment  by  the  successful  side  would  have  been  more  lenient  to 
the  losers.  The  fact  is  that  the  French  moved  up  to  the  Madawaska  set- 
tlement, not  only  because  their  lands  were  taken  from  them,  but  because 
they  would  there  find  more  of  the  community  life  they  desired.  Had  they 
remained  in  the  "lower  country,"  their  lot  would  in  the  long  run  have  been 
unhappy,  for  they  would  have  been  a  comparatively  few  Acadians  amid 
strangers  in  language  and  customs,  and  conditions  would  not  have  been 
agreeable  to  either.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  disposition  by  those  in 
authority  to  accomodate  them  as  well  as  the  perplexed  conditions  would 
permit.  To  Madawaska  they  went,  a  hardy  and  intrepid  lot  of  pioneers. 
They  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John  river  and  well  up  on  the  Mada- 
waska stream,  and  in  a  very  few  years  visitors  were  able  to  report  a  won- 
derful progress  in  their  com.  unity.  A  few  years  before  the  formation  of 
Carleton  County,  the  Madawas.  .1  settlement  was  formerly  included  in  the 
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parish  of  Kent,  in  the  county  of  York.    And  here  we  reach  an  incident     of 
importance. 

For  years  there  had  been  a  burning  question  as  to  the  boundary  between 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  new  province  of  New  Brunsv/i^i.  As 
one  drives  from  Woodstock  to  Houlton,  Mars  Hill  stands  out  prominently  in 
the  offing.  It  shows  up  boldly  as  the  traveller  wends  his  way  through  other 
parts  of  Carleton  county,  is  seen  from  points  on  the  highways  going  up  or 
coming  down  river  and  is  more  closely  under  observation  from  the  Maine 
state  road.  It  is  about  opposite  Royalton  in  this  county,  and  is  perhaps  a 
mile  or  less  from  the  present  boundary  line.  Mars  Hill,  it  is  called,  and 
true  to  is  name  it  came  precious  near  being,  with  other  incidents,  the 
cause  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Few  people 
who  notice  the  rough  grandeur  of  this  mount  have  any  idea  of  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  it.  (They  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  point  con- 
cerning which  astute  and  able  diplomats  made  large  draughts  on  their 
stock  of  diplomacy,  that  loquacious  and  perhaps  learned  lawyers  waxed  elo- 
quent and  tiresome  about  it,  that  such  high  contracting  parties  as  Britain 
and  America,  exchanged  polite  and  extremely  official  notes  regarding  it,  and 
that  a  European  king  (not  of  Britain),  was  obliged  to  read  about  it,  and 
study  about  it,  and  think  about  it,  before  giving  a  decision  as  to  what  it 
was,  and  what  it  was  not.  This  great  question  was,  whether  Mars  Hill 
formed  the  northwesterly  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  (or  on  the  formation  of 
this  province,  of  New  Brunswick),  whether  the  northwesterly  angle  was  at 
that  point — or  very  much  farther  north,  at  a  point  at  least  as  far  north 
as  on  a  line  with  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche  river  which  flows  into  Bay 
de  Chaleur.  The  westerly  lower  boundary  of  Carleton  county,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  defined  as  "commencing  at  the  monument."  Now  with  the  monu- 
ment and  Mars  Hill  to  begin  with,  as  brief  and  concise  a  summary  of  the 
boundary  question,  the  disputed  territory  and  the  Aroostook  war,  will  be 

made  as  limited  space  will  permit. 

By  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (1783)  the  boundaries  between  the  new 
States  and  the  British  provinces  or  possessions  had  been  outlined,  not  very 
clearly  as  events  have  amply  proved.  As  far  as  New  Brunswick  was  con- 
cerned the  line  was  to  follow  the  middle  of  the  St.  Croix  river  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source.  At  once,  there  was  a  question  as  to  where  the  St. 
Croix  meant  by  the  treaty  was  and  a  commission  of  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  was  appointed  to  find  this  out.  Edward  Winslow  was  the 
secretary  to  the  Commission.  His  letters  on  the  subject  and  other  papers 
in  connection  therewith  have  been  published  and  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  information  they  impart,  but  by  reason  of  their  quaint  humor  and 
literary  merit.  Winslow,  in  time,  came  to  be  a  very  prominent  figure  in 
New  Brunswick.  Probably  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory  is,  that  while  he 
held  high  official  position  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  feather  his  own  nest, 
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no  unearned  public  money  stuck  to  his  fingers,  and  he  died  poor,  a  fate 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  lot  of  many  of  our  public  men  of  this  day. 

The  St.  Croix  river  was  found  to  be  the  St.  Croix  of  Champlain.  One 
now  wonders  how  there  could  have  been  any  question,  but  libraries  were 
not  many,  books  not  plentiful,  maps  not  too  accurate.  Having  found  the 
St.  Croix  the  commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  its  source  was  the  source  of  the  Chepitneti- 
cook,  and  so  they  came  to  place  the  monument,  which  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  an  ordinary  monument,  dividing  counties  or  parishes  or  pri- 
vate lands.  The  words  of  the  treaty  are  to  the  effect  that  a  due  north  line 
is  to  be  drawn  from  this  monument  until  it  reaches  the  highlands  which 
divide  the  waters  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Practical  explorers  have  said  that  the  language  of 
the  treaty  is  such  that  its  terms  were  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and  the  ul- 
timate result  of  the  controversy  would  carry  out  that  idea.  At  any  rate 
wherever  this  due  north  line  found  these  highlands,  that  was  the  northwes- 
terly angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  another  line  was  to  be  drawn  follow- 
ing these  highlands  until  the  northwestmost  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river 
are  met. 

Two  parties  representing  the  respective  countries  started  from  the  monu- 
ment on  a  journey  due  north,  and  when  they  came  as  far  as  Mars  Hill, 
there  was  an  acute  difference,  the  British  contending  that  they  had  there 
found  the  highlands  referred  to,  while  the  Americans  contended  that  they 
should  proceed  until  the  line  struck  the  St.  John  river  and  thence  due  north 
until  the  highlands  near  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  reached. 

And  here  we  at  once  come  into  the  disputed  territory.  If  the  British 
contention  was  right,  all  the  Aroostook  valley  country  above  a  sort  of  zig 
zag  line  going  nearly  due  west,  was  part  of  New  Brunswick,  or  at  least  Brit- 
ish territory,  while  if  the  Americans  had  the  right  of  it  the  boundary  line, 
after  crossing  the  river  just  above  Grand  Falls,  where  it  first  becomes  the 
present  boundary,  would  continue  to  go  due  north,  throwing  into  Maine  a 
slice  of  what  is  now  Victoria  county,  all  of  Madawaska  county,  and  parts 
of  Restigouche,  and  Temiscouta  in  Quebec  province.  There  was  certainly 
quite  a  divergence  of  opinion  and  it  became  plain  that  not  much  progress 
could  be  made  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  unless  there  was  some  give 
and  take.  So  it  was  finally  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  (hereinafter  called  the  King  to  save  space.) 
Now,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Maine  came  into  the  controversy 
in  1820,  and  it  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at  that  Maine  was  after  all  she 
could  get,  or  to  put  it  more  pleasantly  did  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  any- 
thing to  which  she  was  entitled.  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  been  more 
favorable  to  a  compromise  settlement,  and  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
was.  But  before  the  agreement  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  King  an  incident 
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happened  that  nearly  led  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  between  New  Brun- 
swick and  Maine,  and  of  course  as  a  result  had  it  become  very  acute,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Britain.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  cuestion 
that  in  the  Madawaska  settlement  the  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  as 
British.  The  lands  were  granted  and  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 

Still  the  title  to  the  territory  was  in  dispute.  Anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  Madawaska  knows  that  there  is  a  parish  named  Baker,  a  Baker  lake 
and  a  Baker  Brook  in  the  county,  which  at  once  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  name  has  figured  somewhat  prominently  in  its  history.  And  so  it 
has.  While  the  most  of  the  French  in  Madawaska  district  considered  them- 
selves subject  to  the  government  of  New  Brunswick,  they  did  not  all  do  sof 
and  those  who  claimed  American  citizenship  found  support  from  the  auth- 
orities in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  United 
States.  One,  John  Baker,  a  man  of  undoubted  force  of  character  proceed- 
ed to  Baker  Brook,  (as  it  now  is)  and  established  himself  there,  but  since 
he  was  an  American  citizen  his  grant  was  taken  out  from  the  New  Bruns- 
wick government  in  the  name  of  a  friend  in  Wakefield,  one  Samuel  Never s. 
In  a  short  time,  Baker,  one  Jesse  Wheelock  and  some  others  decided  that  they 
would  form  a  sort  of  tentative  republic  in  the  settlement  and  on  the  4th.  ot 
July  1827f  the  American  flag  was  raised  and  a  committee  duly  appointed 
to  carry  on  affairs,  deed  land  and  so  forth,  subject  to  the  apparent  approval 
of  the  Maine  authorities,  who  had  confirmed  Baker's  title  to  the  land  he 
held.  On  a  day  set  for  the  proclamation  of  the  new  government^  George 
Morehouse  a  New  Brunswick  official  went  to  the  scene  and  entered  a  formal 
protest,  removed  the  American  flag  and  brought  it  away.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight  Madam  Baker,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  shop  and  bought  another,  which  was  duly  floated 
in  the  breeze.  Of  course  in  due  time,  this  news  reached  Fredericton  and 
measures  were  taken  to  deal  with  the  situation.  How  this  was  done  is  best 
learned  by  the  somewhat  detailed  report  of  Sheriff  Miller  of  York  county 
who  left  Fredericton  early  in  the  year  of  1828  with  orders  to  arrest  Baker, 
on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  conspiracy.  Miller's  report  is  given  very  much 
in  detail.  He  speaks  of  setting  out  on  his  long  journey,  as  it  then  would 
be,  alone.  He  picked  up  a  constable  at  Kingsclear  and  arriving  in  Wood- 
stock his  force  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  William  Dibblee.  Proceed- 
ing up  river  further  he  got  a  warrant  from  Morehouse,  a  justice  of  the 
Peace.  Then,  as  he  kept  on  his  way  he  added  to  his  company,  a  number 
of  French  joining  him,  so  that  when  he  reached  his  destination  he  had  a 
posse  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men.  He  was  informed  that  Baker  had  a  force 
of  about  the  same  number  and  was  prepared  to  resist  arrest.  In  time  the 
party  came  to  Baker's  house  where  they  found  that  with  the  exception  of 
his  wife  and  two  or  three  men,  apparently  not  disposed  to  be  warlike,  he 
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was  alone.  After  some  altercation  in  which  Baker  claimed  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  authority  of  Maine,  and  protesting  his  arrest,  and  in  which 
Madam  Baker  evidently  joined  somewhat  vigorously,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
men  present,  Baker  consented  to  accompany  the  sheriff  and,  in  his  care,  in 
due  time  reached  Fredericton  where  he  was  placed  in  gaol.  The  matter 
now  began  to  take  on  an  international  aspect.  Maine  and  Massachusetts  en- 
tered formal  protests  against  the  arrest  of  Baker  and  later,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  officially  demanded  his  immediate  release.  However 
he  was  not  released  but  stood  his  trial  at  Fredericton,  was  found  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  The  matter  seems 
to  have  more  or  less  dropped  then.  Baker  in  time  returned  to  his  home 
and  became  active  a  bit  later  when  matters  looked  more  serious.  That  the 
United  States  did  not  follow  up  their  demand  for  the  release  of  Baker,  was 
probably  due  to  the  point  that  on  the  whole,  the  rights  of  the  case  were 
With  the  provincial  authorities.  However,  the  affair  left  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness which  would  display  itself  in  more  serious  action  later  on.  It  is  inter- 
esting  to  note  tSat  when  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  was  made* 
John  Baker's  land  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  John,  within  Canadian 
territory.  He  accepted  the  situation  philosophically  and  acted  as  an  indus* 
trious,  capable  and  loyal  citizen  should.  After  his  death,  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Fort  Fairfield  where  a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory.  His  descendants  live  at  Baker  Brook.  Colonel  Jesse  W  Baker, 
a  former  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  a  prominent  man  all  his  life  in 
the  Carleton  county  militia  and  the  voluntary  captain,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, of  the  Woodstock  quota  to  the  New  Brunswick  battalion  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Kiel  rebellion,  is  a  grandson.  A  more  fervent  and  loyal  Brit- 
ish subject  and  a  more  patriotic  Canadian  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  John 
Baker  married  Sophia  Rice,  and  it  is  interesting  from  a  local  standpoint, 
that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  in  1822  by  Rev.  F.  Dibblee, 
who  in  the  register  described  them  both  as  "of  the  United  States,  now  resid- 
ing in  Madawaska." 

This  incident  no  doubt  hurried  the  reference  of  the  disputed  boundary 
question  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  aforesaid.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  these  disputes  here,  nor  to  dwell  on  the  various 
steps  leading  up  to  the  reference.  In  due  time,  to  be  exact  in  183 1,  the 
king  made  his  recommendation,  which  of  course  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  boundary  outlined  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, as  far  as  it  affected  New  Brunswick  was  just  about  where  it  is  now, 
following  the  due  line  north  to  the  St.  John  above  Grand  Falls,  the  river 
thence  constituting  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  then 
along  the  St.  Francis.  But  the  King's  decision  gave  the  United  States  more 
territory  in  the  province  of  Quebec  than  it  later  received  under  the  Ash- 
burton-Webster  award.  Maine  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  King's 
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recommendation,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment declined  to  be  bound  by  it  and  matters  remained  in  the  unsatisfactory 
situation  that  they  were  before. 

To  tell  this  story  in  somewhat  consecutive  fashion  it  will  be  necessary 
to  drop  the  disputed  territory  question  for  the  moment  and  deal  with  the 
very  important  fact  of  the  formal  organization  of  the  county  of  Carleton. 
It  emerged  from  York  just  about  the  time  that  it  appeared  as  if  mat- 
ters might  become  very  serious  in  the  locality  around  and  about  Mars  Hill, 
where  it  was  rapidly  becoming  known  that  there  was  a  wealth  in  lumber 
and  arable  land. 
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AR'S  HILL  taken  from  Royalton  on 
the  New  Brunswick  side.  This  hill 
is  accessible  on  the  west  or  opposite 
side  from  that  herein  shown,  and  the 
summit  is  frequently  visited  by  picnic 
parties  and  others.  From  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  J.  Chesley  Stevens,  of 
Centreville. 


AN  Act  for  the  division  of  York  County  by  the  formation  of  Carleton  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  at  the  session  in  the  early  spring  of  1832,  but  it 
was  not  proclaimed  until  the  30th  day  of  May  1832.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  all  that  part  of  York  to  the  northward  and  northwestward 
of  a  line,  commencing  at  the  monument  situated  at  the  source  of  the  Chep- 
itneticook  and  running  a  due  east  course  till  it  strikes  the  Eel  river,  thence 
following  the  various  courses  of  Eel  river  to  its  entrance  into  the  St.  John, 
across  the  St.  John  and  following  a  line  forty-five  degrees  east  until  it  struck 
the  division  line  between  York  and  Northumberland  counties  was  constituted 
the  new  county.  Thus,  it  embraced  all  the  territory  now  in  Carleton  and 
Victoria  and  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  Madawaska.  And  the  county 
was  to  be  called  Carleton  after  the  first  governor.  Naturally  the  reader  will 
inquire  what  kind  of  man  and  manner  of  man  he  was  for  whom  the  banner 
farming  county  of  New  Brunswick  was  named. 

Long  ago,  one  Christopher  Carleton  lived  in  Newry,  county  Down,  Ireland. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Lancelot  Carleton,  who  met  a  soldier's  fate  while 
fighting  on  the  side  of  that  strangely  attractive,  somewhat  unreliable  and 
altogether  unfortunate  king,  Charles  the  first.  Christopher  Carleton  had 
quite  a  large  family,  and  two  of  his  sons  figure  in  the  early  days  of  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  elder  brother  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester) 
took  a  leading  part  on  the  King's  side  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  moderate  men  engaged  on  either  side,  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  a  just  peace,  and  as  governor  of  Quebec  won  the  entire 
confidence  of  both  English  and  French  Canadians.  His  brother,  Thomas, 
served  under  him  in  the  war.  At  its  conclusion  he  went  home.  On  the  for- 
mation of  New  Brunswick  he  was  named  the  first  governor  and  afterwards 
lieut-governor,  his  more  famous  brother  having  been  appointed  governor 
general  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Thomas  Carleton  had 
been  a  soldier  from  his  early  youth  and  had  fought  on  the  continent,  in  the 
Seven  Years  War,  in  the  same  regiment  as  Wolfe.  It  took  him  56  days  to 
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come  across  the  Atlantic  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  fact 
which  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  rapid  travel,  even  leav- 
ing the  aeroplane  out  of  the  count.  He  administered  the  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince from  the  date  of  his  arrival  until  1809  when  he  went  to  England  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  did  not  resign,  the  province  being 
governed  by  officials  styled  "Administrators"  until  his  death.  Upon  the 
whole  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  governor,  much  interested  in  the  future 
of  the  province  and  ready  to  do  anything  within  his  power  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants.  A  writer  of  the  times  speaks  of  him  as  ''having 
in  every  respect  endeared  himself  to  them  (the  settlers)  as  their  common 
father  and  benefactor." 

Whatever  faults  Thomas  Carleton  may  have  had,  the  fault  of  vanity  can 
not  be  attributed  to  him,  for  he  has  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  sketch  or 
a  painting  to  indicate  his  personal  appearance,  and  relations  in  England  say 
that  they  never  heard  of  his  having  had  his  picture  taken  or  drawn  or 
painted.  He  had  three  children,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  died  childless.  Thus  this  branch  of  the  family  ends. 
His  only  son  was  a  midshipman  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  Thomas  Carle- 
ton  lies  in  a  grave,  along  side  his  more  distinuished  brother  at  a  place  called 
Nately  Scures  in  county  Hants,  England,  and  the  legislature  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, some  years  ago,  had  erected,  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Swithun,  near 
by,  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  act  under  which  Carleton  county  was  created  where 
by  the  town  of  Woodstock  is  to  be  forever  the  shire  town,  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  long  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  as  we  now 
know  it.  The  town  and  parish  of  Woodstock  were  then  one  and  the  same, 
and  there  is  this  rather  peculiar  and  apparently  inexplicable  condition,  that 
a  court  house  and  gaol  shall  be  erected  in  the  said  town  at  some  spot  "above 
the  Meduxnakeag  river."  There  is  a  considerable  history  about  the  location 
of  the  court  house  and  gaol,  which  only  reached  its  final  chapter  when  a  few 
years  ago,  the  present  handsome  and  altogether  creditable  building  was 
placed  where  it  forms  one  of  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  town  of 
Woodstock.  The  new  county  was  to  have  one  member  in  the  legislature, 
but  before  an  election  was  held,  the  representation  was  increased  to  two. 
York  county  had  been  entitled  to  four  members,  and  it  had  become  the  cus- 
tom to  elect  two  from  the  upper  part.  At  the  time  of  tfie  formation  of  the 
county  one  of  the  members  for  York  was  Richard  Ketchum,  who  had  con- 
siderable business  interests  at  Upper  Woodstock.  When  it  came  to  the 
question  of  the  location  of  the  courthouse  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conten- 
tion. It  was  then  quite  a  question  as  to  which  place  was  eventually  to  be- 
come the  future  town,  although  as  each  year  passed  the  "Creek  village" 
showed  signs  of  forging  ahead.  However  influence  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  perhaps  the  fact,  that  a  free  site  was  offered  by  Ketchum  for  the  court 
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house  at  the  rival  village  two  miles  up  river,  helped.  Anyway  for  the  time 
being  the  matter  was  settled  after  a  "hard  scrabble,"  as  the  chief  protagonist 
for  the  upper  corner  put  it,  so  that  the  Upper  Woodstock  became  the  seat 
of  the  court  house  and  gaol  and  also  received  the  name,  which  stuck  for 
many  years  of  "Hardscrabble."  If  it  was  a  hardscrabble  to  get  the  court 
house  originally  located  at  Upper  Woodstock,  it  took  a  much  harder  scrabble 
to  get  it  eventually  removed  to  the  town.  In  justice  to  those  whose  influ- 
ence placed  it  where  it  stood  for  nigh  half  a  century,  and  where  the  original 
building,  added  to  from  time  to  time,  still  remains,  it  must  be  said  that  it 
was  then  a  toss  up  whether  the  Creek  village  would  absorb  Hardscrabble 
or  Hardscrabble  absorb  the  Creek  village.  Speaking  of  representation  in  the 
legislature,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  briefly  to  the  qualifications 
of  an  elector  and  a  candidate.  It  is  of  archaic  interest  to  note  that  if  re- 
quired an  elector  had  to  take  an  oath,  first,  promulgated  in  the  days  of 
George  the  first,  in  support  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  for  extinguishing  the 
hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  a  forcible  if  unkind  reference  to 
"bonnie  Prince  Charlie."  The  elector  must  also  swear  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  office  or  promise  of  office  or  pay  or  expectation  of  pay  and  so 
forth  for  his  vote.  A  candidate  had  to  be  the  owner  of  freehold  to  the 
value  of  £200,  and  an  elector  had  to  be  a  freeholder  to  the  value  of  £25, 
and  if  a  nonresident  £50.  It  was  the  day  when  the  elector  went  boldly 
forward  and  stated  in  an  audible  voice  for  whom  he  voted,  which  must 
have  been  at  times  embarassing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much  less  so,  under 
present  conditions  to  go  to  the  poll  and  drop  in  a  ballot  with  Sam  Black's 
name  and  then  come  out  and  tell  his  opponent,  Dick  White,  how  glad  you 
were  to  vote  for  him. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  Carleton  was  part  of  York  five  par- 
ishes were  included  in  it — Woodstock,  Northampton,  Kent,  Wakefield  and 
Brighton.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
aew  county  the  lower  parts  of  Woodstock  and  Northampton,  practically 
what  are  now  Canterbury  and  Southampton,  remained  in  the  mother  county. 
The  parish  of  Kent  as  we  have  already  shown  was  becoming  rapidly  settled 
both  by  English  and  French.  Therefore  in  1833  a  bill  became  law  setting 
forth  that,  whereas  the  parish  of  Kent  is  so  extensive  and  populous  as  to 
render  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  parish  officers  therein,  incon- 
venient, it  is  expedient  that  it  be  divided  into  five  towns  or  parishes.  One 
parish  continued  the  name  of  Kent  lying  east  of  the  river  St  John  and  ex- 
tending northward  from  Brighton  to  a  point  opposite  the  river  des  Chutes, 
its  westerly  limit  being  the  county  line.  Wicklow  on  the  opposite  or  west 
side  of  the  river  extended  north  from  the  upper  boundary  of  Wakefield  to 
the  river  des  Chutes  and  westerly  to  the  United  States  border.  Perth  be- 
gan at  the  northern  boundary  of  Kent  and  extended  up  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  river,  while  Andover  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  St  John 
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extended  from  the  river  des  Chutes  to  a  point  dividing  private  lands  and  land 
held  as  a  military  reserve.  Then  came  Madawaska  briefly  described  as  all  the 
lands  north  of  Perth  and  Andover. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  county  there  were  two  very  impor- 
tant matters  in  discussion,  likely  to  affect  its  future,  the  boundary  question, 
and  the  proposed  railway  from  St.  Andrews  to  Quebec.  St.  Andrews  has  in 
recent  years  become  a  continent  renowned  summer  resort,  but  as  a  place 
of  business  enterprise  it  is  not  particularly  conspicuous.  Yet,  little  less 
than  a  century  ago,  when  many  modern  towns  were  mere  clusters  of  huts, 
there  was  launched  from  St  Andrews  an  ambitious  project,  which,  had  for- 
tune been  with  it,  as  anticipated  by  its  projectors,  would  have  made  of  the 
beautiful  town  on  the  Passamaquoddy,  a  maritime  city  of  the  first  class.  A 
company  was  formed,  and  in  the  decade  following  the  separation  of  Carleton 
from  York,  was  incorporated.  To  the  new  county  on  the  upper  St  John 
this  promised  great  things.  At  that  time  the  boundary  was  still  in  the  air, 
if  anywhere  at  all,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  eventual  settlement  would  add 
the  Aroostook  Valley  to  the  county  of  Carleton.  Certainly  the  originators 
of  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  Road  had  the  idea  that  it  would  cut  across 
what  is  now  Aroostook  county  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  An  authority  on  the 
subject  urges  that  it  was  with  this  view  in  mind  that  the  road  was  built 
to  Richmond  many  years  later,  but  this  may  be  questioned  since  by  that 
time  hope  of  the  addition  of  Aroostook  to  New  Brunswick  either  by  treaty 
or  force,  was  pretty  well  gone. 

But  the  particular  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  success  or  compara- 
tive failure  of  the  St  Andrews  and  Quebec  railway  was  largely  linked  up 
with  the  question  of  the  disputed  territory  and  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary line.  About  1837  this  boundary  question  became  very  formidable  and 
threatening,  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  failure  of  the  king's  recommen- 
dation seemed  to  remove  the  likelihood  of  a  settlement  by  arbitration.  The 
Aroostook  Valley  section  was  the  more  valuable  part  from  a  material  point 
of  view,  and  both  sides  cast  covetous  eyes  on  it. 

There  was  also  the  disturbed  and  unsatisfactory  condition  in  Madawaska, 
where  the  French  Acadians,  upon  the  whole,  favored  the  New  Brunswick 
side  in  the  controversy,  and  refused  in  any  numbers  to  join  in  with  the 
Americans,  until,  at  least  it  was  settled  to  which  power  their  lands  belong- 
ed. A  good  deal  of  cheap  humor  has  been  expended  on  the  "bloodless" 
Aroostook  war.  Bloodless  by  good  fortune  and  the  saving  common  sense 
of  two  military  men  in  high  command,  who  knew  of  the  horrors  of  war,  it 
turned  out  to  be,  but  there  were  times  when  the  situation  was  so  tense,  that 
very  little  was  needed  to  blow  the  smoke  into  a  destroying  flame.  True, 
nobody  wanted  war,  save  a  few  adventurous  spirits,  always  ready  for  a 
fight  of  any  kind,  a  few  politicians  who  could  be  counted  upon  to  keep  them 
selves  a  safe  distance  from  the  firing  line,  and  the  usual  band  of  profiteer — 
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vultures,  who  at  all  such  times,  true  to  their  kind,  wheresoever  the  carcase 
is,  will  be  found  gathered  together.  But  there  was  real  danger,  quickly 
realised,  when  one  stops  to  think  how  easily,  without  the  help  of  lawyers, 
neighbors  can  fall  into  a  bitter  fight,  physical  or  legal,  over  the  possession 
of  a  few  yards  of  earth.  Here  was  a  large,  splendidly  timbered  and  wooded 
tract  of  land,  easily  adaptable  for  agriculture,  when  once  its  wealth  of  lum- 
ber was  removed,  of  vast  importance  to  the  British  provinces  as  a  means 
of  communicaticn,  and  of  equally  vast  importance  to  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  preventing  that  communication.  Britain,  as  the  unquestioned  pos- 
sessor, before  the  matter  came  into  controversy,  claimed  the  right  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  and  the  New  Brunswick  government  appointed  James  A. 
Ma"lauchlan  of  Andover,  warden  of  the  territory,  with  special  instructions 
to  keep  off  all  trespassers  from  either  province  or  state.  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, who  acted  together,  more  or  less  endorsed  by  the  United  States, 
denied  the  British  claim,  although  there  were  times  in  the  controversy  when 
Washington  disowned  the  acts  of  Maine. 

In  the  meantime  when  a  very  small  spark  might  cause  au  explosion, 
lumbermen  from  both  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  wielded  the  axe  vigorously 
wherever '  they  saw  an  opportunity  for  private  gain,  little  caring,  in  their 
greed,  what  the  result  might  be,  so  that  money  might  find  its  way  into  their 
own  pockets.  On  the  Maine  side  was  the  county  of  Penobscot  and  to  the 
Maine  man's  way  of  thinking  the  Aroostook  and  Madawaska  districts  were 
part  of  the  county  of  Penobscot.  Yet  there  were  indications  that  the  king's 
attempt  at  arbitration  had  not  been  all  fruitless,  for  thereby  Maine's  claim 
to  the  Aroostook  country  was  certainly  strengthened,  and  New  Brunswick's 
position  as  controlling  east  and  north  of  the  St.  John  above  Grand  Falls 
was  made  more  secure. 

The  first  official  act  to  cause  trouble  since  the  Baker  incident  was  taken 
by  Maine  in  appointing  Ebenezer  S.  Greely  to  take  a  census  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Madawaska,  to  include  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  was,  not  un- 
naturally, considered  as  an  intrusion  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Brun- 
swick, and  the  provincial  authorities  becoming  cognizant  of  the  undertaking 
placed  Greely  under  arrest.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  brought  by  the  sher- 
iff of  Carleton  county  to  Woodstock,  but  that  owing  to  some  alleged  irregu- 
larity in  the  proceeedings,  the  gaoler  declined  to  take  him  into  custody, 
whereupon  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  again  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  work 
apparently  outlined  for  him  by  the  state  of  Maine.  This  continued  action 
on  his  part  led  to  him  being  again  placed  under  arrest  by  the  provincial 
authorities.  Then  came  a  period  of  sharp  remonstrance  and  notes  between 
the  governments  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and  communications  be- 
tween the  two  governors,  Sir  John  Harvey  and  Governor  Fairfield  of  Maine, 
and  a  general  indication  of  the  drafting  and  mobilization  of  soldiers  on  both 
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sides  of  the  boundary  line — a  rather  vague  definition  at  this  particular  time. 
There  was  trouble  in  Upper  Canada.  Troops  were  passing  up  through 
the  St  John  river  counties  on  their  way  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellions. Maine  did  not  become  the  less  insistent  in  her  demands  by  reason 
of  the  difficulties  of  her  northern  neighbor,  and  quite  possibly  considered 
the  occasion  particularly  opportune.  At  that  time  there  were  three  militia 
corps  in  Carleton  county,  the  first,  second  and  third  battalions,  comprised 
of  the  able  bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  who  were  re- 
quired to  drill  at  certain  times,  and  to  be  responsive  to  the  draft  in  case 
of  serious  emergency.  It  was  not  the  volunteer  system  but  the  draft  sys- 
tem pure  and  simple.  ,The  first  battalion  had  its  headquarters  at  Wood- 
stock and  covered  all  the  country  below  the  (now)  town  to  the  county  line 
and  up  as  far  as  the  Presquile  at  any  rate.  The  second  battalion,  more  re- 
cently organized,  had  its  headquarters  at  Andover,  and  the  territory  under 
its  immediate  surveillance  was  the  more  seriously  threatened.  Below  Mars 
Hill  there  was  no  land  actively  in  dispute.  The  several  companies  of  the 
second  battalion  took  in  the  following  districts: — From  the  upper  bank  of 
Little  Presquile  to  the  lower  bank  of  Big  Presquile;  from  the  Presquile  to 
the  upper  line  of  the  parish  ofWakefield ;  from  the  upper  line  of  Wakefield 
to  the  lower  bank  of  the  river  des  Chutes;  from  the  river  des  Chutes  to  the 
upper  line  of  William  Everett's  opposite  the  Tobique;  from  William  Ever- 
ett's to  the  Grand  Falls  and  to  comprise  both  banks  of  the  river  St.  John; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  to  the  Muniac;  from  the  Muniac  creek  to 
the  upper  bank  of  the  Shikitehawk  creek;  from  the  Shikitehawk  to  the  Wid- 
ow Stickney's  below  Presquile  Island;  from  the  Widow  Stickney's  to  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Becaguimic.  The  third  battalion  was  recruited  from 
men  in  the  Madawaska  country. 

Maine  took  another  step  in  the  assertion  of  her  claim  to  exercise  control 
of  the  Aroostook  country,  at  any  rate.  One  George  Buckmore  was  instruct- 
ed to  go  to  the  territory  and  enquire  into  the  question  of  heavy  lumbering 
operations  being  there  carried  on,  it  was  said,  by  provincial  operators.  He 
made  his  visit  and  reported  cuttings  about  the  Aroostook  Falls  and  he  also 
reported  operations  on  the  Grand  river,  the  Green  river  and  Fish  river, 
these  particular  locations  being  without  the  Aroostook  district.  Sheriff 
Strickland  of  Maine,  an  officer  in  the  Maine  militia  and  Rufus  Mclntyre,  a 
land  agent  for  the  state  proceeded  to  the  Aroostook  river.  They  came  in 
contact  with  a  body  of  provincialists  and  Mclntyre  and  some  of  his  party 
were  arrested.  A  warrant  of  commitment  was  procured  fro'm  the  magis- 
trates at  Woodstock,  and  they  were  taken  in  charge  of  constables  to  Fred- 
ericton,  where  Mclntyre  was  imprisoned.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at 
the  exact  sequence  of  events,  since  the  evidence  of  what  actually  transpired 
in  the  Aroostook  woods,  at  the  times  of  the  several  arrests,  varies  accord- 
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ing  to  the  stories  told.  Each  party  blamed  the  other  for  the  first  overt  act, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Maine  officials  to  their  government,  differed  materially 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the  New  Brunswick  officials  to  their  government. 
When  the  people  of  Maine  were  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  indigna- 
tion was  manifested  in  many  ways.  There  was  strong  language,  violent 
threats  and  physical  action  by  the  summoning  of  the  militia  men.  Within 
a  few  days  of  the  arrest  of  Mclntyret  Major  Maclauchlan  and  Captain  James 
Tibbitts  were  both  caught,  unprepared,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook, 
were  arrested  and  taken  prisoners  to  Bangor.  An  idea  of  the  situation  is 
derived  from  a  summary  of  an  article  published  in  a  Bangor  paper  of  the 
time.  It  sets  forth  that  Mr.  Maclauchlan  and  Captain  Tibbitts  have  been 
brought  to  Bangor  and  gives  the  purport  of  an  interview  with  Maclauchlan^ 
who  stated  that  he  had  been  looking  after  tresspassers  on  the  Madawaska 
settlement.  On  his  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook,  he  first  learned 
what  had  taken  place,  and  he  there  met  a  message  from  Governor  Harvey 
asking  him  tp  make  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  on  or  near  the  Aroostook 
and  report,  that  he  went  to  the  Aroostook  with  Captain  Tibbitts  to  see  what 
was  going  on  and  to  have  an  interview  with  the  commander  of  the  American 
forces  which,  he  had  been  informed,  consisted  of  500  man.  He  did  not  en- 
tertain the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  detained  prisoner  as  his  object 
was,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  past  differences,  and  to  bring  about  a  common 
understanding.  With  these  intentions  he  proceeded  up  the  river  till  he 
met  with  Capt.  Rines  and  made  known  his  business.  Capt.  Rines,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  officers,  informed  him  that  by  way  of  reprisal  for  Mclntyre's 
arrest,  he  must  make  him  prisoner  and  he  must  immediately  leave  for 
Bangor,  which  he  did.  He  said  there  was  no  armed  force  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aroostook  only  about  thirty  trespassers  who  had  been  working  there. 

Matters  were  becoming  pretty  well  stirred  up  in  Woodstock  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  county  by  this  time.  It  was  reported  that  Maine  had  sent 
BOO  military  men  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  as 
already  set  forth  by  Maclauchlan  in  his  interview  at  Bangor.  The  people 
nelieved  that  the  United  States  was  backing  up  Maine  and  that  the  intention 
was  to  take  forcible  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  force  would  enable 
them  to.  Certain  buildings  within  the  town  of  Woodstock  contained  rifles 
and  ammunition  and  these  places  were  broken  into  by  indignant  citizens  and 
the  contents  take  away  for  their  own  protection.  Consequently  there  ap- 
peared a  proclamation  in  the  Royal  Gazette  calling  on  the  citizens  to  return 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  admitting  that  200  armed  men  had  invaded  the 
province  and  setting  forth  that  ample  military  force  will  be  forthcoming  to 
protect  the  inhabitants.  It  may  here  be  said  that  Mclntyre,  Maclauchlan 
and  Tibbitta  did  not  remain  long  in  custody.  They  were  released  on  parole 
after  a  few  days'  detention.  But  by  this  time  relations  had  become  very 
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severely  strained.  The  provincial  authorities  convinced  that  they  were  in 
the  right  of  the  matter  resolved  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  any  eventual- 
ity. Ccl.  Maxwell,  commanding  the  36th  regiment  was  placed  in  command 
of  all  the  forces  to  he  mobilized.  Woodstock  was  constituted  the  temporary 
head  quarters  for  the  military. 

One   quarter   the   strength   of  each  of  the   Carleton   county   militia   units 
was  called  on  the  draft.     From  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  York  Battalion  one  hun- 
dred men  each  were  drafted.     From  the  St.  John  regiment  city  militia  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  called.     The  first  and  4th  Charlotte  battalions 
furnished  fifty  men  each.     Besides  these,  there  were  the  36th  and  69th  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  and  the  York  Light  Horse  did  necessary  work  in  carrying 
dispatches  between  Fredoricton,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  Woodstock 
the  temporary  headquarters  of  the  military  force.     While  Maine  was  very 
hostile   and   Massachusetts   a  little  less  so,   but  still   bellicose,   New  York's 
opinion   may  be   gathered   from   an  article   appearing  in  the  Albion,   which 
spealis   of   an   illegal   act   by   Mclntyre,   and   refers   to  a   distinct   and   posi- 
tive agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the 
latter  was   to  retain    (temporarily,)    the  occupation   of  the  tract  of  land  in 
dispute.     "Thus    8000   militia    are   ordered    out"  it    continues,    "and    $800,000 
dollars  passed,  and  thus  are  the  people  brought  on  the  verge  of  war  by  the 
folly  and  imbecility  of  a  few  silly  persons."    And  the  writer^  still  more  for- 
cibly, asks  the  people  of  Maine  whether  they  think  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  going  to  enter  into  an  unnecessary  and  cruel  war"  for  a 
few  acres  of  pine  timber  and  because  of  the  acts  of  a  fifty  or  a  hundred 
"loafing  lumbermen."     Massachusetts  which  had  hitherto  been  hanging  back 
in  the  traces  somewhat,  began  to  talk  in  very  bellicose  terms  and  expressed 
its  readiness  to  back  up  Maine,  just  as  Nova  Scotia  was  ready  to  back  up 
New  Brunswick.     By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  the  two  parties  did  not  come 
into  actual  collision.    But  the  military  on  both  sides  were  actively  engaged 
in  erecting  forts.     On  the  Maine  side  the  most  important  were  Fort  Fairfield 
where  or  near  where  the  properous  town  of  that  name  now  is,   and  Fort 
Kent  well  up  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St  John  almost  opposite  Glair's  station. 
On  the   province  side,   defences   were   thrown   up  at   the   mouth   of  the 
Aroostook  and  at  Grand  Falls,   while  before  the  danger  was  over  a  very 
imposing     fortification     was     erected     at  "Little  Falls,,  now     Edniundston. 
Troops  kept  hurrying  to  Woodstock  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Houlton  on  the 
other,  and  it  was   only  the  most  sanguine  and   optimistic  who  hoped   that 
matters  would  end  without  bloodshed.    It  is  evident  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  there  were  the  usual  number  of  "slackers",  who  found  means  to 
evade  the  draft,  either  by   feigned  sickness,   or  by   "buying"   a  substitute. 
Skidaddle  Ridge' did  not  get  its  name  at  this  period  of  the  county's  history, 
but  there  were  lots  of  skidadlers  and  lots  of  skidaddle  ridges.    When  the 
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trouble  was  happily  past,  these  made  most  of  the  talk  about  the  "bloodless 
war." 

The  troops  on  each  side  were,  at  times  within  very  close  distance,  and 
that  shots  were  not  exchanged  with  a  consequent  loss  of  life,  was  more 
through  good  luck  than  good  management.  Sir  John  Harvey  was  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  he  visited  the  scene  of  operations,  not  neglecting 
the  Madawaska  settlement.  It  came  to  pass,  that,  while  forces  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  were  growing  in  strength,  and  while  excitement  was  in* 
creasing,  the  United  States  government  appointed  General  Winfield  Scott 
to  assume  charge  of  the  troops  in  Maine.  He  came  to  Augusta,  and  there 
established  headquarters.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  write  a  friendly 
letter,  worded  in  conciliatory  language,  to  Harvey  and  the  governor  res- 
ponded in  kind.  These  two  gentlemen  had  met  as  worthy  opponents  in  the 
1812  war,  and  had  formed  a  personal  friendship.  fThey  appreciated  the  ser* 
iousness  of  the  situation  and  the  lamentable  results  that  would  ensue  from 
a  war,  much  better  than  the  greedv  lumber  operators  of  either  nationality, 
whose  main  concern  was  the  swelling  of  their  own  pocket  books.  At  all 
events  from  this  time  the  tenseness  of  the  situation  was  perceptibly  relieved. 

A  tentative  agreement  was  entered  into  whereby,  in  effect,  Maine  should 
guard  from  trespassers,  the  Aroostook  district  and  New  Brunswick  should 
exercise  the  same  control  over  the  Madawaska  district — at  least  that  part 
east  and  north  of  the  St.  John,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  neither 
country  admitted  the  claim  of  the  other  to  the  territory  thus  allotted. 

When  the  immediate  danger  of  war  was  over  Sir  John  Harvey  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Woodstock,  which  is  graphically  described  in  the  Woodstock 
Times  of  March  1839,  and  which  evidently  so  pleased  the  governor  that  it 
is  embalmed  in  the  columns  of  the  Royal  Gazette.  "Never  since  the  axe 
of  the  woodman  was  first  heard  to  sound  from  the  tree  tops  of  our  forests 
has  the  little  town  of  Woodstock,  been  so  astir  as  during  the  past  week,'' 
and  the  writer  predicts  that  in  time  to  come  when  Woodstock  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  large  and  prosperous  town,  when  her  population  will 
be  thousands,  the  event  will  be  looked  back  to  with  pride.  Alas!  for  the 
prophet,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  The  visit  of  a  governor  to  Woodstock 
at  the  time  of  the  Aroostook  war,  is  surely  trifling, — writing  at  this  period 
of  the  world's  history.  Still,  at  the  time  it  was  a  considerable  event,  and 
in  judging  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  we  must  recollect  that  the  dan- 
ger at  the  time,  whether  really  imminent  or  not,  appeared  imminent,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  real  fear  of  the  horrors  of  war,  none  the  less  horrible 
because  it  would  have  been,  practically,  a  civil  war.  Anyway  the  Wood- 
stock  Times  was  enthusiastic  and  the  writer  proceeds: — "An  immense  con- 
course of  people  of  all  classes  were  assembled  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and 
as  the  old  ark-shaped  stage  drawn  by  four  excellent  horses,  decorated  with 
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ribbons,  dashed  through  the  streets,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  the  York  Hus- 
sars with  their  gay  and  extremely  handsome  uniforms  the  scene  was  most 
animated.  After  visiting  the  "Woodstock  Hotel"  His  Excellency  drove  to 
Mr.  Charles  Connell's  where  he  was  entertained.  Later  a  levee  was  held, 
and  the  peculiarly  interesting  feature  of  it  was  that  two  United  States  offi- 
cers from  Houlton,  one  of  whom  was  Major  Kirby,  were  among  the  guests. 
The  following  day  the  troops  were  reviewed  on  the  ice  of  the  Meduxnakeag. 
They  were  certainly  an  imposing  force — the  Royal  Artillery  ^  the  36th  and 
69th  regiments,  the  Militia  Artillery,  the  1st  Carleton  infantry,  the  Wood- 
stock Rifles  and  the  York  Hussars,  we  are  told,  "making  a  most  military 
spectacle."  His  Excellency  thanked  all  and  sundry,  told  the  officers  they 
had  done  excellently,  commended  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  all  ranks 
and  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  response  made  at  a  time  of  seeming 
peril  to  the  country. 

The  immediate  danger  was  past,  but  all  did  not  become  at  once  peace- 
able. There  were  still  many  sore-heads  (not  resulting  from  war  wounds)  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  Each  side  accused  the  other  of  encroach- 
ments. Communications  passed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain,  and  between  the  governors  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  whole 
question  remaining  in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  condition  until  the  final  set- 
tlement by  the  Ashburton-Webster  treaty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  far  back  as  1836  there  were  two  lumbering  companies  organized  and  in- 
corporated, consisting  of  New  Brunswickers,  one  known  as  the  "Restook" 
(Aroostook)  Lower  Mill  company,  with  a  capital  of  £48,000,  and  the  other 
as  the  Restook  Upper  Mill  company,  largely  made  up  of  residents  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  was  capitalized  at  £50,000.  Clearly  these  companies  ex- 
pected to  do  business  in  the  disputed  territory.  The  same  year  the  Tobique 
Mill  company  was  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  £75,000.  Even  at 
that  early  time  the  value  of  the  lumber  on  the  upper  St.  John  and  its  trib- 
utaries was  appreciated.  Another  incident  comes  to  notice  worth  dwelling 
briefly  upon.  Burrage,  in  his  complete,  concise  and  fair  work  on  the  boun- 
dary question  says  that  Col.  Webster  of  Orono,  Maine,  while  in  Woodstock, 
was  arrested  when  he  protested  against  the  arrest  of  Mclntyre. 

It  is  very  likely  he  was  in  Woodstock,  for  in  the  year  1835,  Ebenezer 
Webster  of  Orono,  Maine,  bought  a  number  of  lots  of  land  around  about 
the  mouth  Qt  the  Meduxnakeag  and  upon  the  hill,  on  the  south  side.  Older 
residents  recollect  when  it  was  called  Webster's  Hill.  This  rather  heavy 
deal  in  real  estate  caused  quite  a  boom  for  a  while.  A  descendant  of 
Webster,  in  after  years,  told  a  Woodstock  resident  that  the  purchase  was 
made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  St.  John  river,  at  the  final  settlement, 
would  form  the  boundary.  The  proposed  construction  of  the  St  Andrews 
and  Quebec  railway,  then  very  much  in  discussion,  may  also  have  figured 
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in  the  venture.    At  all  events  Webster  sold  his  rights  out  to  Israel  Wash- 
burn,  also  of  Orono,  in  1843. 

People  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  opinions  second  hand,  and 
who  are  generally  as  dogmatic  as  they  are  unread,  have  placed  Lord  Ash- 
burton  in  the  pillory,  as  the  man,  who,  hoodwinked  by  the  astute  Daniel 
Webster,  took  Aroostook  county  from  New  Brunswick  and  handed  it  over 
to  Maine.  In  the  earlier  days  some  writers  of  note  took  this  popular  view. 
But  those  who  have  examined  the  subject  with  the  light  of  further  investiga- 
tion, have  come  to  a  contrary  opinion  and  have  concluded  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  settlement  was  not  only  equitable,  but,  in  view  of  all  circum- 
stances, favorable  to  New  Brunswick.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  this  question,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  absolutely  turned  down  by  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States,  and  yet  that  under  the  Ashburton-Webster  treaty  the  United 
States  received  less  territory  than  she  would  have  acquired  under  the  king's 
decision — territory  now  belonging  to  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  present 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  is  practically  that  which  the 
king  had  suggested.  The  facts  were  that  Daniel  Webster  was  anxious  for 
a  reasonable  settlement,  and  Lord  Ashburton  was  selected  as  a  man  who 
would  work  with  him  with  that  end  in  view. 

Ashburton  seems  to  have  given  care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
to  have  fully  represented  the  views  of  both  Great  Britain  and  New  Brun- 
swick, although  he  was  sadly  astray  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
Madawaska  country  on  the  north  of  the  river  St  John.  It  was  evident  that 
to  follow  out  the  letter  of  the  lair  as  to  the  boundary  in  the  treaty  of  1783 
was  a  practical  impossibility.  Ashtrarton  points  out  that  to  get  at  the  high- 
lands referred  to  in  the  treaty,  would  be  .to  reopen  the  question  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  for  such  highlands  would  only  be  found  by  holding  the  Kennebec 
as  the  original  St  Croix,  or  at  least,  as  the  St.  Croix  meant  in  the  treaty. 
That  was  now  at  all  events  out  of  the  question.  It  had  been  settled  a  long 
while  ago,  in  spite  of  the  contention  of  the  Americans  that  the  Maguadavic, 
and  the  British,  that  the  Kennebec  was  the  St.  Croix.  The  British  finally 
based  their  contention  on  the  Schoodic — the  present  St  Croix. 

iThe  means  of  settlement  were  by  a  policy  of  give  and  take — or  war — 
and  nobody  but  a  pack  of  fools  wanted  war.  Sot  after  a  lot  of  talking 
and  writing  and  arguing,  the  present  boundary  was  agreed  upon  starting  at 
the  "monument"  taking  a  course  due  north  till  the  channel  of  the  St.  John 
is  reached  at  a  point  just  above  Grand  Falls,  following  the  middle  of  the 
river  St  John  until  it  strikes  the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis,  then  along  the 
St  Francis  for  fifteen  miles,  when,  speaking  of  present  conditions,  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  becomes  a  party  to  the  cause,  for  the  balance  of  the  forty 
miles  to  Boundary  Lake.  The  disputed  territory  comprised  12,027  square 
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miles  or  7,697,280  acres.  Under  the  King's  award  the  United  States  was 
to  have  7,908  scuare  miles  or  5,061,120  acres;  Great  Britain  4,119  square 
miles  or  2,626,160  acres. 

By  the  Ashburton- Webster  treaty  the  United  States  (or  Maine)  took 
7,015  square  miles  or  4,449,600  acres  and  Great  Britain  5012  square  miles  or 
3,207,680  acres.  To  be  sure  the  gain  was  to  the  advantage  of  Quebec  not 
of  New  Brunswick. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this 
much  debated  boundary  question.  It  is  clear  that  had  the  contention  of  the 
advo  ales  lor  1  ew  Brunswick,  that  Mars  Hill  was  the  northwest  angle,  been 
upl'.eld,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  have  been  enriched  by  many  square 
miles  of  valuable  territory,  but  by  every  principle  of  reasoning,  the  northern 
boundary  of  New  Brunswick  would  have  been  a  line  easterly  from  Mars 
Hill  and  all  north  of  that  would  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


jTJRING  all  this  time  in  which  the  boundary  question  was  undoubtedly 
the  maty  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  Aroostook  war  added  a  real 
spice  of  excitement,  steady  progress  was  being  made  in  the  conditions  of 
the  country.  Every  year  that  passed  saw  large  clearings  made  and  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  land  added  to  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  town  of  Wood- 
stock also  began  to  emerge  from  the  "Creek  Village,"  and  to  arrive  at  a 
position  when  its  primacy  could  not  be  seriously  threatened.  Roads  were 
being  built,  added  to  and  improved— not  such  roads  as  the  automobile  glides 
so  gracefully  over  now,  but  passable  roads.  As  far  back  as  1822  we  find 
a  road  laid  out  from  Fredericton  to  the  Canadian  line  by  the  following 
route,  "from  the  market  house  in  Fredericton,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
St.  John  to  "Tousant  Godines"  thence  across  the  river  and  to  join  a  road  to 
John  McKean's  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Mactaquack  river,  from  thence  to  a 
road  lately  opened  to  Pennington  ridge  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Joseph 
Woolverton's  in  the  parish  of  Northampton,  thence  across  the  river  St. 
John  to  Mr.  Eraser's  lower  farm  in  Woodstock,  thence  to  the  garrison  at 
Presque  Isle,  thence  across  the  Presque  Isle  near  the  mouth  to  the  river 
"Restook,"  thence  across  said  river  near  its  mouth  and  thence  to  the  Grand 
Falls,  and  thence  to  the  Canada  line  through  the  Madawaska  settlement." 

Nearly  thirty  years  were  to  pass,  before,  the  inconvenience  of  crossing 
the  river  so  often,  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  main  road  as  far 
north  as  the  Grand  Falls,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  ^t  was  enacted 
that  the  road  leading  from  Houlton  commencing  at  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween "this  province  and  the  state  of  Maine,"  through  the  Richmond  settle- 
ment to  the  great  road  leading  through  Woodstock,  shall  be  one  of  the 
great  roads  of  the  province.  As  this  was  in  1836,  the  reference  to  the 
boundary  line  is  interesting,  bearing  out  what  has  been  said,  that  below 
Mars  Hill,  the  boundary,  even  before  the  Ashburton  treaty,  was  acknow- 
ledged, evidently  on  both  sides,  to  be  the  due  north  line  from  the  monument. 
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In  the  year  1836t  the  Woodstock  and  Fredericton  Stage  Coach  company- 
was  formed,  to  run  from  the  Court  House  at  Upper  Woodstock  in  the  said 
county  of  Carleton,  stopping  not  less  than  five  minutes  at  some  convenient 
place  on  the  north  side  of  the  Meduxnakeag  creek.  This  stage  conveyed 
passengers,  parcels  and  letters.  Letters  were  a  costly  article  in  these 
times.  It  cost  seven  pence  for  a  letter  from  Fredericton,  cash  on  delivery. 
Dunning  letters  must  have  been  extremely  unwelcome. 

The  affairs  of  the  county  as  has  been  said  before  were  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  held  their  appointment  from  the  government. 
A  list  of  the  first  magistrates  for  the  county  shows  that  due  care  was  taken 
in  the  selection,  for  not  only  were  they  men  of  repute  and  of  standing,  but 
they  were  representative  of  the  various  sections  of  the  large  county,  extend- 
ing from  Eel  river,  to  the  Canada  boundary.  The  justices  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  parish  officers,  at  first,  but  at  a  later  period  the  officials  were 
elected, — rather  a  peculiar  procedure.  They  had  also  many  other  duties 
that  now  i'all  to  the  let  of  the  county  councillors,  and  they  were  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  elementary  education  as  far  as  selecting  teachers  and 
appointing  trustees.  Having  regard  to  the  times,  the  educational  system 
was  not  at  all  the  crude  sort  of  thing  we  extremely  progressive  people  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  apt  to  believe  it  was. 

In  the  matter  of  the  pariah  schools,  the  justices  or  magistrates  were 
authorized  to  appoint  three  persons  in  each  parish  to  be  trustees  of  schools, 
and  to  divide  the  parishes  into  school  districts.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
quired to  provide  the  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher  for  at  least  six  months  in 
the  year?  as  well  as  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  annually  towards  the  sal- 
ary, and  upon  fulfillment  of  these  conditions,  government  provided  a  grant 
to  the  district,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  pounds.  When  the  county  was 
formed,  the  provisions  of  an  act  relating  to  Grammar  schools  was  made 
applicable.  With  regard  to  free  tuition,  it  was  extended  to  all  who  could 
not  pay,  in  the  parish  schools.  Eight  free  scholars  were  admitted  tQ  the 
grammar  school  each  year,  selected  from  those  the  least  able  to  pay  the 
usual  tuition  fees.  While  not  to  be  compared  with  our  admirable  system 
of  today,  for  the  time  it  was  liberal,  and  plainly  shows  that  its  promoters 
knew  the  value  of  education  and  the  danger  to  the  state,  of  ignorance. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  old  friend  the  boundary  question  until  at 
least  a  passing  word  is  said  of  the  New  Brunswick — Quebec  situation.  No 
sooner  had  the  trouble  been  settled  with  Maine  when  trouble,— of  a  lesser 
kind,  indeed, —  arose  between  the  two  provinces.  And,  Victoria  county 
comes  to  figure.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  one  large  county 
of  Carleton.  It  is  said  that  the  immediate  purpose  of  forming  the  middle, 
and  upper  portions  into  a  separate  county  was  the  strengthening  the  case 
for  New  Brunswick  against  Quebec.  A  study  of  old  acts  of  the  elgislature 
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N  old  ruin  on  the  military  site,  near 
rthe  mouth  of  the  Presquile,  as  it  is 
to  he  seen  today. 


reveals  the  factf  that  frequently  bills  were  passed  by  the  legislature  quite  a 
long  time  before  they  actually  came  in  force.  The  delay  between  the  pass* 
age  of  an  Act  constituting  Victoria  county  by  the  legislature  in  1844,  and 
its  proclamation  in  1850  is  something  which  calls  for  explanation  and  the 
apparent  explanation  is  the  uncertainty  ot  the  New  Brunswick — Quebec 
boundary  dispute.  There  was,  then,  a  period  of  six  years  in  which  Victoria 
was  practically  set  apart  and  yet  remained  united  with  Carleton.  In  the 
meantime  a  new  parish,  Simonds,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  boundary 
line  and  embracing  the  present  parish  of  Wilmot,  had  been  formed. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  population  was  augmented  by  a  very  consid- 
erable immigration  from  the  British  Isles.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  La- 
bor Act,  it  became  comparatively  easy  for  a  new  settler  to  acquire  poss- 
ession, and  subsequently,  complete  title  to  the  land  of  his  selection.  In 
early  letters  and  papers  concerning  the  county,  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  the 
Richmond  settlement,  the  name  evidently  having  been  adopted  a  great  many 
years  before  the  formation  of  the  parish^  for  the  parish  of  Richmond  was 
not  set  apart  until  the  early  fifties.  Richmond  was  largely  populated  by 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers  along  the  river,  by  others,  who  came 
across  from  Maine,  and  by  immigrants  from  England,  Ireland  and  more 
largely,  from  Scotland.  We  still  are  familiar  with  McKenzie's  Corner,  which 
derived  its  name  from  an  old  Scotch  soldier,  William  McKenzie,  who  had 
been  a  Waterloo  veteran,  who  held  a  commission  at  the  troubled  Boundary 
time,  and  whose  decease  in  later  days  brought  forth  from  one  of  the  local 
papers  a  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen. 

Wakefield,  developing  very  rapidly,  contained  the  most  productive  soil  in 
the  county.  The  Anglican  and  conservative  complexion  which  was  a  strong 
mark  of  the  early  Woodstock  settlementf  failed  to  carry  its  impress  into  the 
new  settlement  farther  up  river,  where  liberal  and  nonconformist  ideas  gain- 
ed ground  rapidly.  This  was  largely  attributable  to  pre-loyalist  ideas,  more 
puritan  than  loyalist  and  more  republican  than  monarchical,  with,  of  course, 
exceptions.  Further  the  descendants  of  the  loyalists  became  in  some  cases, 
absolutely  radical.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one  of  them  re* 
mark  on  the  folly  of  the  ancestor  in  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  losing 
cause.  Hard  toil  has,  in  most  cases  a  deadening  effect  on  sentiment,  and 
the  experiences  of  many  of  the  descendants  o£  the  loyalists  caused  them  to 
take  views  of  political  affairs  directly  opposed  to  their  fathers'. 

There  had  long  been  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Presquile,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  military  post  established  in  the  earliest  days,  and  of  which 
there  is  yet  a  trace  in  certain  mounds  indicative  of  ancient  forts  and  bury- 
ing  places,  where  old  soldiers  sleep  their  last  sleep  within  sound  of  the  gurg- 
ling and  laughing  water,  as,  in  the  happy  springtide  it  hurries,  tumultuously, 
to  throw  itself  into  the  bosom  of  old  mother  ol.  John.  These  old  veterans 
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left  descendants  to  be  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Brighton,  Simonds  and  Wilraot. 

Between  the  time  cf  the  settlement  Qf  the  American  boundary  question 
and  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  was  a  period  of  development,  and  good 
times  prevailed.  The  lumber  industry  was  flourishing  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  the  river  was  lined  with  rafts  and  floating  timber  on  the  way  to 
tho  booms.  At  the  same  time,  farming  was  a  well  paying  calling,  and  pru- 
dent and  industrious  farmers  were  able  to  lay  aside  comfortable  profits. 
The  age  of  steam  travel  had  come.  In  1847  a  steam  boat  company  was 
formed,  of  Woodstock,  people,  mostly,  and  during  this  decade  the  first  steam 
boat  "The  Novelty,"  puffed  its  way  up  from  Fredericton,  as  much  of  a  curi- 
osity to  the  inhabitants  cf  the  time  as  the  hydroplane  is  to  us.  An  act  was 
passed  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock, 
and  actual  commencement  made  in  1848,  although  some  years  were  to  pass 
before  it  reached  Richmond  and  even  later  found  its  way  into  Woodstock. 
A  company  to  carry  on  the  milling  business  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock 
was  formed,  the  period  being  prolific  of  organizations  for  the  development 
of  industries. 

As  far  back  as  1840  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  formation  of  the 
Carleton  County  Agricultural  Society.  Two  years  later  it  was  formally  or- 
ganized, and  has  had  a  continued  and  successful  career,  with  some  varia- 
tions, ever  since.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  first  elected  officers  of  a  so- 
ciety so  much  linked  up  with  the  development  and  progress  of  the  county. 
As  given  in  a  report  published  at  the  time  they  were: — Richard  Ketchum, 
president;  John  Dibblee,  J.  M.  Connell,  E.  A.  Cunliffe,  Asa  Upton,  James 
Ketchumt  James  Sharp,  vice  presidents;  Richard  English,  treasurer;  Charles 
Perley,  corresponding  secretary;  G.  F.  Williams,  recording  secretary;  assoc- 
iate officers: — Northampton,  George  Clowes;  Brighton,  S.  Hayden;  Kent,  J. 
C.  Squires;  Perth,  William  Hallett;  Wicklow,  J.  Hutchinson;  Wakefield, 
Charles  Emery;  Andover,  Charles  Hammond.  Within  a  few  years,  the  par- 
ish of  Simnnds  branched  out  with  an  agricultural  society  of  its  own,  among 
the  incorporators  being,  John  Boyer,  Newman  Raymond,  Chas.  R.  Upton, 
James  Buchanan,  Charles  S.  Appleby,  Matthew  S.  Phillips,  George  R.  Boyer. 
It  is  somewhat  instructive  to  find  also  a  Victoria  county  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty organized  n  1849,  although  Victoria  was  not  yet  proclaimed  a  separate 
county.  The  Wakefield  and  Brighton  Society  was  not  founded  until  1852, 
but  as  we  are  on  the  subject,  and  dealing  rather  extravagantly  in  names, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  the  names  of  the  leading  men  connected  with  it:  — 
George  Stickney,  Josiah  S.  Brown,  George  R.  Bowyer,  William  McGee,  Amos 
Dickinson,  jr,  James  Jones,  Charles  McMullin,  Samuel  Hayden,  Adam  Ted- 
lie,  James  Rideout,  John  Bubar. 

In  1848  the  Woodstock  Mechanics  Institute  was  incorporated  having  for 
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its  specific  object  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  others  in  physics,  litera- 
ture, and  the  different  branches  of  science.  It  was  a  day  of  lectures,  rather 
dreary  sorts  of  entertainments,  generally,  and  almost  obsolete  since  the  day 
of  the  daily  newspaper  and  of  the  free  public  libraries^  but  with  consider- 
able popularity  in  early  times.  About  this  time  also  a  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Library  v/as  established  at  the  "Upper  Village"  of  Woodstock, 
which  upper  village  still  kept  up  a  show  of  competition  with  the  "Creek." 
However  it  was  destined  that  the  "Creek"  should  increase  and  the  Corner 
decrease.  Some  few  years  must  pass  before  Woodstock  blossoms  into  a 
duly  incorporated  town  with  Mayor  and  Councillors  and  a  seal  of  its  own. 
But  the  first  step  was  already  taken,  when  so  much  of  the  parish  of  Wood* 
stock,  commencing  on  the  north  at  Lane's  Creek,  down  as  far  as  Upham's 
creek  and  one  mile  back  from  the  river^  was  subjected  to  special  treatment 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  whereby  there  was  a  sur- 
vey of  the  "town  plat",  and  special  provision  made  for  the  keeping  of  the 
roads  and  sidewalks,  and  the  general  application  to  the  part  outlined  of  the 
burdens  and  privileges  which  later  fell  to  the  lot  of  part  of  it  as  an  incor- 
porated town. 

Iron  was  mined  in  Jacksonville  at  "Iron  Ore  Hill"  and  brought  to  Upper 
Woodstock  where  an  extensive  smelting  plant  was  operated,  at  first  under 
the  direction  of  the  York  and  Carleton  Mining  Company,  a  concern  largely 
made  up  of  St.  John  people,  and  which  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  its 
operations  a  tract  of  between  10,000  and  12,000  acres  of  woodland  in  the 
parishes  of  Brighton  and  Northampton.  The  undertaking  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  an  English  company  which  next  took  the  matter  in  hand  under 
the  name  of  the  Woodstock  Iron  and  Charcoal  Company,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  business  for  some  time,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  project,  while 
a  third  company  met  with  no  better  success.  Various  reasons  were  given 
for  the  failure  in  each  particular  case,  but  the  very  fact  that  three  several 
concerns  found  the  project  unworkable  to  success,  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  product  was  not  profitably  marketable.  Upper  Woodstock  will 
also  be  remembered  by  reason  of  the  life  work  of  Frank  Sharp,  the  disting- 
uished orchardist  and  fruit  grower,  whose  efforts  in  the  development  of 
fruit  culture,  particularly  apple  culture,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  inany  thriving 
orchards  throughout  the  county. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  original  "town  plat,"  which  was  thus  given 
special  consideration  embraced  much  more  territory  that  the  present  town, 
for  Lane's  Creek,  its  northern  boundary,  is  in  Upper  Woodstock.  It  may 
have  been  that,  at  that  time,  there  was  an  expectation  of  including  Upper 
Woodstock  within  the  town  incorporation,  when  the  time  would  appear  ripe 
to  take  this  forward  step.  A  little  later,  we  will  have  to  deal  somewhat 
fully  with  the  town?  for  we  are  coming  near  to  the  period  of  its  proper  in- 
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corporation.  But  before  taking  up  that  subject  a  few  pages  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  general  conditions  within  the  county.  As  has  been  already  in- 
dicated, an  act  was  passed  for  the  separation  of  Victoria  county  from  Carle- 
ton  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  this  came  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
Victoria,  with  the  Madawaska  district,  emerged  on  a  career  of  its  own,  and 
Carleton  shrank  into  its  present  modest  confines.  From  this  time  on,  the 
history  of  the  county  is  somewhat  commonplace.  There  continued  to  be  a 
steady  and  healthy  development  industrially  and  commercially,  and  politics 
began  to  take  on  that  sharp  and  acute  attitude  which  continued  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar, and  not  altogether  lovely  feature  of  the  constituency  until  the  war 
came  and  thinking  men's  minds  underwent  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
revolution. 

Railway  enterprise  was  in  the  air,  and  companies  were  formed  to  con- 
struct lines  of  railway  about  everywhere  except  the  moon.  The  road  be- 
tween St.  Andrews  and  Woodstock  was  practical  and  practicable.  But  other 
projects  seem  to  have  been  very  visionary,  and  evidently,  individuals 
were  after  their  own  private  interests  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. We  are  told  of  a  company  with  headquarters  in  Woodstock,  with 
the  object  of  "the  construction  of  a  railway  around  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
river  St.  John,"  which  it  is  said  in  the  act  of  incorporation  "would  be  of 
great  public  utility."  It  is  not  said,  however  if  this  work  of  great  public 
utility  was  to  be  a  sort  of  scenic  railway,  around  which  passengers  were  to 
be  carried,  as  by  a  merry-go-round,  while  they  contemplated  with  serene 
awe  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  gorge  and  the  Falls.  And  ever  since,  to  the 
present  day,  fancy  railways  and  wonderful  enterprises  have  been  circling 
about  the  Grand  Falls  and  the  results  have  been  about  as  tangible  as  the 
proposed  result  of  this  railway  which  was  to  be  of  such  great  public  utility. 
Groups  of  men  rushed  to  the  legislature  to  be  incorporated  into  something 
or  other,  as  they  have  been  rushing  ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  rush 
as  long  as  incorporation  remains  the  easy  thing  that  it  is,  and  the  members 
of  the  legislature  are  equally  easy. 

There  had  been  passed  an  act  under  which  any  county  might  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  ratepayers  decide  in  favor  of  its  incorporation,  and  in 
that  case  the  fatherly  duties  performed  by  the  "sessions" — the  magistrates 
in  session  were  to  cease,  and  the  governance  of  the  county  be  from  hence- 
forth in  the  hands  of  councillors  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  each  parish. 

Carleton  County  was  unquestionably  the  pioneer  in  the  movement  for 
local  self  government,  and  the  opposition  was  not,  because  of  objection  to 
the  system,  but  because  it  was  thought  it  would  mean  increased  expense. 
So,  history  keeps  on  repeating  itself.  In  1851  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  signed  by  William  S.  Nevers,  Samuel  Estabrooks,  Joseph  Ride 
out  and  forty-four  others  asking  for  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  county 
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by  a  municipal  council,  and  the  same  year  Charles  Raymond,  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury,  presents  to  the  circuit  court  a  recommendation  from  a  number 
of  the  magistrates  and  the  high  skeriff,  that  an  act  may  be  passed  giving 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  the  sole  control  of  their  local  affairs.  An  act 
was  passed  that  very  year  making  provision  for  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  on 
the  adoption  of  the  municipal  system.  Fifty  resident  freeholders  must  pe- 
tition the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  determine  the 
question  of  incorporation.  At  the  meeting  must  be  present  at  least  one  hun- 
dred householders,  when,  if  two  thirds  of  these  so  present  decide  in  the  affir- 
mative, the  county  shall  be  incorporated  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  shall 
issue  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province.  Carleton  county  was  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  vote  being  in  favor  of 
its  adoption,  and  in  April  1852,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  county  and  it 
assumed  the  management  of  its  local  affairs.  The  first  warden  was  Samuel 
N.  Dickinson  of  Brighton. 

On  the  third  day  of  May  the  first  county  election  was  held  when  the  fol- 
lowing representatives  from  the  several  parishes  then  existing,  were 
elected :  — 

Woodstock,  Henry  E.  Dibblee,  William  Lindsay, 
Wakefield,  Leonard  R  Harding,  Amos  Gallop. 
Simonds,  William  D.  Estey,  James  Jones. 
Wicklow,  Zephaniah  Mills,  Robert  Kerr. 
Brighton,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Charles  Lloyd. 
Northampton,  George  Clowes,  John  Shea, 
Kent,  Murphy  Giberson,  Jonas  Pitzherbert. 

The  council  met  in  its  first  session  on  May  20th.  The  following  year^ 
(1853),  Richmond  having  become  a  parish,  sent  as  its  first  representatives', 
William  Gray  and  John  Hay. 

In  1859  a  seal  was  formally  adopted,  to  be  a  plough  with  the  motto, 
"speed  the  plough,"  encircled  by  the  words  'Municipal  council  of  the  county 
of  Carleton,"  the  same  to  be  engraved  upon  brass  of  two  inches  diameter. 
If  there  is  any  great  merit  in  being  "first,"  in  things,  merit  attaches  to  Car- 
leton county  in  this  regard,  for  it  was  the  first  county  to  adopt  the  mun- 
icipal system,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  incorporated  county  in  the  prk>v- 
ince.  What  is  more  important,  in  a  politico-social  study,  is  that  by  this 
step  Carleton  county  proclaimed  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  popular 
government,  for  the  magistrates  were  appointees  of  the  government,  not 
elected  by  popular  vote.  In  the  struggle^  somewhat  exaggerated  and  over- 
estimated by  a  class  of  local  historians,  against  the  Family  Compact,  the 
majority  in  Carleton  county  were  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  "reform- 
ers." The  atmosphere  of  the  county  was  reform,  even  although  the  elector 
had  probably  very  uncertain  ideas  as  to  what  required  reforming.  The  Fam- 
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ily  compact  it  was  well  to  break  up,  or  to  attempt  to  break  up.  Heredity 
in  office  is  something  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  this  continent  as  the  doctrine 
of  estates  in  tail,  or,  the  heirship  of  the  eldest  son  to  the  exclusion  and 
consequent  bedevilment  of  the  rest  of  the  children.  But  the  unfortunate 
tbi^g  about  the  smashers  of  the  Family  compact  was  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  it  smashed  they  began  to  form  family  compacts  of  their  own,  and  were 
just  as  keen  to  see  their  relatives  in  lucrative  offices  as  the  oldest  and  most 
tory  of  all  the  old  tories. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  bewitching  subject  of  Carleton  county 
politics,  to  which  a  return  must,  perforce,  be  made  later  on,  the  attention  of 
the  gentle  or  severe  reader  is  called  to  the  development  of  the  "town  plat" 
into  the  incorporated  town  of  Woodstock,  with  a  proper  seal  of  its  own  and 
its  right  to  sue  and  be  sued — inestimable  privileges.  Historians  of  the  pres- 
ent do  not  bother  so  much  with  dates,  as  those  of  earlier  days.  There  is  a 
most  instructive  history  of  England  by  a  leading  writer  of  this  age>  with 
only  one  date  in  it.  Still  in  local  history,  time  is  something  of  the  essence 
of  the  matter,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock was  incorporated  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1856. 
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'HEN  the  Woodstock  settlement  was  made  and  the  lands  allotted,  there 
no  particular  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lands  now  embraced  within 
the  town  would  be  of  special  value,  yet  a  shrewd  speculator  might  have 
conceived  that  the  location  where  the  St  John  and  the  Meduxnakeag  meet 
would  in  time  become  valuable.  At  any  rate  the  grantees  under  the  Crown, 
after  the  failure  of  Delancey's  ma^  in  general,  to  hold,  of  the  land  now  in 
the  town  incorporation  appear  in  the  Crown  Land  plan  as  beginning  with 
Michael  Smith,  whose  upper  line  would  eventually  be  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  town,  Joseph  Blackmore  (a  narrow  strip  of  land,)  James  Upham, 
Jacob  Smith,  Richard  Smith^  Adam  Allan,  with  Joseph  Cunliffe's  grants,  one 
west,  the  other  north  of  Allan's.  Upham,  the  two  Smiths  and  Cunliffe  own- 
ed the  greater  portion  of  the  town  land,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  had  passed 
into  other  hands  long  before  the  incorporation.  The  new  town  extended  one 
mile  back  from  the  river  St.  John,  and  running  from  the  north  line  of  lands 
then  owned  by  William  D.  Smith^  northerly,  and  the  same  course  with  the 
river  St.  John,  as  far  north  as  the  northern  boundary  of  land  of  Anthony 
Baker,  the  eastern  boundary,  of  course,  being  the  river,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion to  embrace  Bull's  Island  "in  front  thereof."  The  history  of  Bull's  Island 
has  something  of  special  interest  from  the  local  point  of  view.  The  islands 
in  the  river  St.  John  seem  to  have  gone  with  the  grants  on  the  western  side, 
and  as  some  of  the  isalnds  were  long  and  most  of  the  grants  on  the  main- 
land comparatively  narrow,  the  island  would  be  divided  among  two  or  three 
proprietors.  This  did  not  make  for  good  husbandry  or  so  it  is  set  out  in  a 
certain  petition  to  Governor  Carleton.  With  regard  to  Bull's  Island,  a  num- 
ber of  part-owners  or  at  least  claimants,  in  the  very  early  days,  signed  a 
document  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  grant  of  the  whole 
island  going  to  Capt.  Jacob  Smith  and  so  he  appears  as  the  first  grantee  of 
the  island  in  its  entirety.  That  John  Giles  was  for  some  period  held  as  a 
captive  by  the  Indians  on  this  island  is  supported  by  a  weight  of  probafo- 
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ility  almost  amounting  to  proof.  It  was  used  as  a  farm  until  recently,  when, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  John  W.  Connell  estate — Allison  B. 
Connell  and  the  Mayor  of  the  town — and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a  park.  Still  more  recently  it  has  been  leased  by  the  trustees  to  the 
Carleton  County  Agricultural  Society  who  have  erected  the  sightly  and 
commodious  exhibition  building  and  plant,  converting  the  island  into  the 
most  attractive  fair  grounds  in  eastern  Canada  at  least.  John  W.  Connell 
was  a  brother  of  Jeremiah  Connell,  a  prominent  man  in  the  early  days,  who 
represented  the  county  in  the  legislature,  almost  immediately  after  its  for- 
mation,  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  St.  Andrews  and  Que- 
bec railway,  and  in  every  way  a  progressive  and  influential  citizen.  His 
brother,  John  was  less  in  the  public  eye,  but  he  was  a  successful  business 
man,  with  advanced  views,  as  his  will  plainly  indicates.  At  the  time  of 
making  his  will  there  was  no  free  school  system  and  he  left  his  estate, 
consisting  of  the  lands  now  held  in  lease  by  the  golf  club  and  certain  other 
real  estate,  as  well  as  money,  for  the  purpose  of  the  establishing  of  free 
schools  within  the  town  of  Woodstock.  Free  schools  became  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial system  of  education,  and  by  legislative  enactments  the  Connell  be- 
quest was  made  applicable  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  park  or  a  free 
public  library.  This  is  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  lucky  acquisition  of  the 
island  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  devoted,  and  for  which  it  is  so 
admirably  suited. 

The  story  of  the  railways  passing  through  Carleton  county  is  not  alto- 
gether happy.  It  tells  largely  of  disappointment, — of  considerable  expecta- 
tions and  disappointing  results.  When  railways  were  first  talked  about  in 
British  North  America,  one  of  the  first  projected  was  the  line  from  St.  An- 
drews to  Quebec,  to  pass  through  Woodstock.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the 
country  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  to  be  bound  by  iron  ties  to  the  natural 
winter  port  on  the  Passamaquoddy.  Aside  from  the  novelty  and  commercial 
advantage  of  the  railway  itself,  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  province  would 
be  traversed  by  such  a  railway  was  satisfying  to  a  people  progressive  in 
their  ideas  and  of  enterprising  activities.  It  wa£  in  the  thirties — early 
in  the  thirties,  that  the  scheme  was  first  conceived.  |The  boundary  dispute, 
with  the  military  activities  that  went  with  it,  came  as  tne  first  douche  of 
cold  watert  and  the  Ashburton-Webster  settlement  was  an  added  disappoint- 
ment from  the  local  standpoint.  Thus  the  name  of  Ashburton  came  to  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  everything  that  is  weak  and 
treacherous  for  half  a  century  anyway,  or  until  wider  information  and  study 
of  the  question  changed  men's  minds.  The  outcome  was  that  the  railway 
with  the  object  of  connecting  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec,  began  at  St.  Andrews 
and  ended  in  a  field  in  Richmond,  later  on,  corkscrewing  its  way  into  Wood- 
stock, through  the  ability  of  a  local  civil  engineer,  James  R.  Hartley,  who 
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refused  to  be  frightened  by  the  dicta  of  English  engineers  connected  with 
the  road,  who  had  pronounced  the  task  practically  mpossible.  The  first  sod 
on  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  railway,  or  as  if  afterwards  became  more 
modestly  called  the  St.  Andrews  and  Woodstock  road  was  turned  on  June 
4th,  1852,  and  rather  strange  to  say,  not  at  St.  Andrews  but  at  Bartlett's 
some  ten  miles  north.  Walter  Buck,  a  civil  engineer  in  connection  with  it, 
also  something  of  an  amateur  artist  made  a  sketch  of  the  event,  which  was 
duly  printed  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  that  year.  This  railway  had  many  difficulties,  financial  as  well  as 
material  and  the  year  1858  had  nearly  completed  its  record  before  it  was 
finished  as  far  as  Canterbury.  It  was  extended  to  Richmond  between  Wood- 
stock and  Houlton  and  formally  opened  in  July  1862.  The  traveller  on  the 
highway  connecting  the  two  towns  will  find  surface  indications  of  where 
the  road  was,  a  short  distance  on  the  Houlton  side  of  Richmond  Corner. 
The  northern  terminus  was  found  to  be  unsatifactory.  It  satisfied  neither 
Woodstock  nor  Houlton.  In  September  1868  the  Woodstock  branch  from 
Debec  was  opened.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  a  sub- 
sidy of  $10,000  a  mile  was  given  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  branch, 
and  the  town  of  Woodstock  issued  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  for  stock 
in  the  company. 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  irony  of  fate  that  any  railway  upon  which  Carleton 
county  heavily  counted  was  to  be  associated  with  a  scheme  to  get  to  Que- 
bec and  that  scheme  should  end  in  comparative  failure.  Three  quarters  of 
a  century  after  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  railway,  we  hear  of  the  St. 
John  and  Quebec  railway.  This  modern  day  enterprise  with  the  big  name 
does  not  even  begin  at  St.  John.  It  begins  at  present,  in  a  field  at  West- 
field  and  ends  in  a  field  at  Centreville.  The  Intercolonial  railway,  it  was 
thought  would  surely  be  built  up  the  St.  John  Valley.  It  was  the  natural 
route — the  shortest  and  the  best  every  way.  Both  Carleton  and  Victoria 
counties  had  been  among  the  few  foreseeing  counties  which  voted  for  Con- 
federation, when  first  the  question  was  placed  before  the  people.  Prom  ev- 
ery point  of  view  the  claims  of  this  section  of  the  province  were  strong. 
However,  it  soon  became  "sensed"  that  "politics"  was  going  to  have  a  lot 
do  with  the  choice  of  routes.  Politicians  who,  at  first  were  strong  for  the 
valley  route,  began  to  hedge,  and  one  of  them  prominent  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  in  Woodstock  was  met  with  this  pointed 
question,  apt,  and  in  form  poetic. 

Come — stop  your  puffing  and  blowing, 

And  tell  us  where  the  railway's  going. 

And  as  we  all  know  the  railway  went  and  not  where  it  ought  to  have  gone. 
No  wonder  the  electors  of  Carleton  County  waxed  cynical,  talked  quite  free- 
ly of  annexation,  and  classed  politicians  with  the  rest  of  the  crooks. 
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Perhaps  as  a  sort  of  salve  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  people  along 
the  St.  John  river,  although  no  doubt  also  with  the  laudable  idea  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  the  Quebec — (again  Quebec) — and  New  Brunswick  railway 
company  projected  a  scheme,  whereby  a  railway  was  to  be  built  from  St. 
Mary's  or  Gibson,  across  the  river  from  Fredericton,  to  Woodstock^  and 
thence  up  river  to  Edmundston  and  so  to  River  du  Loup.  This  railway  was 
built  (1872-1876)  as  far  as  Edmundston.  The  building  company  reduced  its 
name  to  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  Company.  It  was  given  10,000  acres 
of  crown  lands  for  each  mile  of  railway,  the  lands  so  given  being  largely  in 
Carleton,  Victoria  and  Madawaska.  Victoria's  contribution  was  the  largest 
— at  least  half  its  entire  area — and  Carleton's  the  smallest.  The  apex  of  its 
triangle,  however  is  pretty  well  appropriated.  In  studying  a  map  one  is 
startled  at  the  immensity  of  the  area.  Were  the  lands  all  bunched  together^ 
they  would  make  one  very  large  county.  No  doubt  in  those  days  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  trade,  but  looking  at  the  matter  under  present  day 
conditions,  the  terms  seem  to  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  railway  com- 
pany. To  be  sure  the  construction  of  the  road  opened  up  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  province.  Judging  from  the  well-filled  passenger  coaches 
on  the  trains  between  Woodstock  and  Edmundston  and  the  many  long  freight 
trains,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  which  some  years  ago  ac- 
quired the  road  find  this  branch  as  good  a  paying  proposition  as  any  other 
equal  mileage  on  the  eastern  division  anyway.  The  road  from  Woodstock 
to  Edmundston  and  the  Gibson  branch  together  made  up  a  mileage  of  170, 
which  by  a  process  of  multiplication,  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  a 
professor  of  classics,  meant  a  consideration  of  1,700,000  acres,  falling  to  the 
lot  of  the  New  Brunswick  Land  Company.  At  the  time  of  the  deal  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  give  alternate  lots 
free  to  laborers,  50  acres  to  the  man  who  worked  one  year  and  100  to  a  man 
who  worked  two,  and  to  sell  a  certain  portion  of  the  lands  at  $1  an  acr€ 
(Watts). 

There  is  an  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the 
road  from  St.  Andrews  to  Canterbury  in  view  of  the  high  railway  rates  of 
the  present.  A  company  ran  a  coach  traffic  between  Woodstock  and  Can- 
terbury to  connect  with  the  "cars"  and  thence  with  St.  John  and  Boston  by 
boat.  .The  cost  of  a  ticket  from  Woodstock  to  Boston,  by  coach,  train  and 
boat  was  five  dollars.  The  railway  situation  may  be  left  at  that,  with  the 
additional  comment  that  when  the  transcontinental  route  was  under  consid- 
eration, through  New  Brunswick,  a  flicker  of  hope  developed  in  the  liklihood 
of  the  valley  being  selected,  but  as  we  well  know  it  was  passed  by  in  favor 
of  a  diagonal  course  through  the  backwoods.  The  disappointments  of  Car- 
leton county  are  a  miniature  of  the  disappointments  of  the  Canadian  people 
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in  general  in  the  building  of  railways.  Too  often,  public  money  has  been 
voted  lavishly  to  place  roads  not  where  they  were  needed  in  the  interests 
of  the  country,  but  where  they  were  needed  in  the  interest  of  selfish  and 
profiteering  magnates,  who  directed  the  policy^  railway  and  otherwise,  of  the 
particular  political  party  upon  which  the  bright  beams  of  their  serene  court* 
tenances  rested. 
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CHAPTER    VIII, 


UCH  interesting  information  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  early  history  of 
the  various  church  properties  and  edifices.  Reference,  at  some  length, 
jhas  already  been  made  to  the  first  Christian  church  at  Meductic.  It  had 
-..passed  out  of  existence  when  the  loyalists  came.  The  first  Anglican  church 
•  was  built  in  1804  and  stood  about  in  line  with  the  present  church  on  the 
river  road,  but  some  little  distance  further  north,  towards  the  upper  end  of 
tfee  graveyard.  It  only  gave  place  to  the  present  church  in  1867.  The  frame 
-of  lire  ^original  church  was  first  raised  on  a  lot  of  land  at  the  north  west 
«  corner  where  the  main  river  road  and  the  Hodgdon  road  meet?  but  shortly 
,  afterwards  it  was  removed  to  the  site  where  it  was  completed,  and,  about 
.  the  same  time,  the  remains  of  some  few  of  the  early  settlers,  buried  in  the 
<  old  location,  were  reinterred  in  the  present  churchyard.  For  upwards  of  a 
!  century,  with  brief  intermissions,  three  rectors  ministered  in  Woodstock, 
'.  Reverend  Frederick  Dibblee,  Reverend  S.  D.  Lee  Street  and  Venerable  Thom- 
;as  Neales. 

It  appears  that  the  next  oldest  allottment  of  land  for  church  purposes  was 
on  October  9th,1826,  when  Charles  Bowyer  and  wife  deeded  to  Nathaniel 
Churchill,  Charles  McMullen,  Elisha  Shaw  and  Jonathan  Shaw,  trustees  for 
the  denomination  of  Christians  called  Free  Will  Baptists,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  meeting  house  or  place  of  worship,  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  from 
the  late  William  Turner  grant  in  the  parish  of  Wakefield.  This  was  the  first 
grant  of  land  to  the  Baptist  church,  and  no  doubt,  the  first  church  edifice, 
.other  than  those  previously  mentioned  was  built  on  this  Bowyer  grant.  But, 
ithe  Free  Will  Baptists  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  sole  possession 
;of  th«  field.  Within  eight  years  (1834)  George  Shaw  gave  an  acre  from  lot 
r57  in  Wakefield,  to  "the  members  of  the  Christian  church  who  have  no  writ- 
-ten  articles  of  man's  invention,"  as  the  description  in  the  deed  sets  forth. 

In  the  year  1838  half  an  acre  of  land  from  the  Joseph  Young  grant  in 
\Upper  Woodstock  was   deeded   by   Joseph   Cunliffe   to   Adam   Sharp,   James 
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Robertson,  James  McLauchlan,  Rufus  Demill,  James  Rankin  and  Walter  Hay, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Church  of  Scotland  fabric  and  grave- 
yard, and  a  church,  called  St.  Andrew's,  was  there  built  and  was  in  use  for 
many  years.  The  following  year  (1839)  George  Bull  conveyed  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Bernard  Donald  McDonald,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  the  site  upon  which  St.  Gertrude'  church  now  stands — added  to 
and  extended  by  later  grants.  In  1845  there  is  granted  to  the  Right  Rever- 
end William  Dollard  one  acre  of  land,  part  of  Patrick  Murphy's  grant  in 
"the  military  settlement"  in  the  parish  of  Wicklow^  for  the  purpose  of  a 
church. 

In  1835  Nathaniel  Jamieson  deeded  half  an  acre  of  land  at  Richmond  Cor- 
ner, for  the  erection  of  a  church  to  be  known  as  St  John's  and  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  two  years  later,  a  lot  of  land  at 
McKenzie  Corner  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  "Scotch  Church;"  it  also 
was  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John.  The  land  for  the  Northampton  kirk, 
(Green  Bank)  was  deeded  in  1856  to  Wallace  Gibson,  James  Rankin,  James1, 
Rankin,  jr,  David  Gibson,  George  Trafton,  Anthony  Kearney,  trustees  of  "St., 
James'  church  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Before  the  acquisition  by  the  Catholic  authorities  of  their  site  in  town,, 
a  Methodist  church  had  been  built  on  a  spot  almost  opposite,  and  near  by 
was  a  parsonage,  which,  long  abandoned  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built,  remained  in  its  shell  until  quite  recent  days,  although  very  few  people 
knew  about  it.  In  connection  with  this  early  church  was  a  graveyard  not 
entirely  disused  until  shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  railway,  when  a  new 
and  more  suitable  location  was  secured  and  the  bodies  buried  in  the  old 
graveyard  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  th^,  new.  The  original  church  was 
furnished  with  a  bell.  When  the  second  church  was  built  about  185&  on  the 
corner  of  Chapel  and  Green  streets,  the  bell  was  placed  in  its  tower,  and  in- 
recent  years  when  the  present  sightly  and  substantial  church  was  built,  the 
old  bell  took  up  its  old  duties  in  the  new  building.  Among  the  church  bells, 
of  the  town  it  takes  precedence  in  age,  the  bell  of  St.  Luke's  going  to  its 
doom  with  final  solemn  toll  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  in. 
the  1881  fire.  Outside  the  town  of  Woodstock  the  first  grant  of  land  for  the 
use  of  a  Methodist  church  was  made  by  J.  C.  Palmer  in  the  parish  of  Si- 
monds. 

Old  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  church  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church,  which  was  given  to  the  rector,  church  wardens  and  vestry  by  Rich- 
ard Smith,  in  1832.  Within  two  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  land  the 
church  was  in  use  and  for  half  a  century  the  congregation  worshipped  in  ML 
The  minutes  of  the  vestry  since  1830  are  extant  and  further  information  as 
to  the  history  of  the  Anglican  church  in  the  parish  since  that  date  is  easily 
accessible  to  those  interested.  Indeed  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages 
and  burials  carry  us  back  to  1800. 
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Probably  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  county,  and  certainly  in  the 
'town,  is  St.  Gertrude's,  which  was  started  in  1850  under  the  pastorate  of 
'Rev.  Andrew  Barron  and  completed  when  Father  Connolly  was  the  parish 
Driest.  'Iits  quaint  style  of  architecture>  with,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Wren 
Ibehmd  it,  although  pretty  well  discarded  by  designers  in  the  mid-Victorian 
3ige,  has,  of  late  years,  been  re-discovered  as  striking  and  artistic.  More 
the  pity,  that  so  many  similarly  constructed  old  churches  have  been  ruth- 
lessly demolished  or  ruined  by  "restoration."  The  August  picnic  has  be- 
come quite  an  institution.  An  old  resident  remembers  the  first,  held  on  the 
island,  ;'a  temporary  bridge  '  haying  ^been  constructed  from  the  main  land.  It 
f  otf  ti&e  'j^lir^sfe  of  fai'&iiig1  mfeney  for  an  organ  for  the  new  church. 


v      On  the   way  to   Upper   Woodstock  on  the   site  where   Dr.   Clarke's   brick 

Abuse  stands,  was  'built,  in  the  early  days^  the  first  Free  Baptist  church  in 

fee  parish.     It  was  quite  a  large  structure,  for  the  times,  and  although  used 

^or'sonie  years,  was  never  completed  ana  'finally  was  disposed  of,  when  the 

^present  site  of  the  United  Baptist  church  was  acquired  from  Stephen  Par- 

sons.    It  is  interesting  to  know  that  S.  L.  Tilley  wh$n  a  young  man,  with 

fhis  career  yet  before  him,  delivered  a  temperance  lecture  in  this  old  build- 

-  ing.     In  still  earlier  days,  the  Free  Baptists  met  in  Mr.  Parsons'  house  at  the 

-  lower  corner,  and  later,  used  a  building  on  Victoria  street  —  also  used  as  a 
.  school  —  for  purposes  of  worship  and  other  meetings.     There  was  considerable 
...difference  between  the  Free  Will  and  the  Calvinist  Baptists,  over  such  ques- 
:  tions  as  predestination  and  free  will,   subjects  concerning  which,  people  are 

-  neither  very  well  informed  nor  very  much  interested  today.    A  good  deal  ot 
interest  was  taken  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  a  Mr.  Albion  Ross,   early 

-;  in  the  fi£ties./He  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  even  spec- 

-,  ified  'the  'particular  year  in  which  this  stupendous  event  would  take  place. 

,  As  a  result  o'f  "his  mission,  the  Adventist  church  arose.     Not  many  years  ago 

sa  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  church  union,  when  the  Calvinist  and 

IFree  Baptists  came  together  and  formed  the  United  Baptist  church,  which 

roughly  speaking  embraces  over  one  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  coun- 

ty.    This  foremost  place  was  won  in  a  fair  field  with  no  favors,  and  credit 

must  be  given  to  the   early  pioneer  missionaries,  who  worked  laboriously  ^ 

conscientiously  and  with  but  small  remuneration,  mixing  freely  amongst  the 

poorest  of  the  settlers  and  sharing  their  life. 

There  are  many  interesting  local  incidents  about  the  town  of  Woodstock. 
"Not  the  least  so,  are  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  year  leases  of  lands, 
•whereby  hangs  a  tale.  Richard  Smith,  a  grantee  from  the  Crown  of  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  part  of  the  town,  died  one  day  and  by  his  will  he 
left  his  widow,  Judith,  all  his  real  estate  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life, 
/with  power  to  make  and  give  such  leases  as  she  should  see  fit. 

She  chose  to  make  many  leases  for  the  fairly  extended  term  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years,  most  of  these  leases  having  been  executed  after 
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HE  historic  "monument"  situated  at 
the  southwest  angle  of  Carleton  coun- 
ty. From  this  point  the  "due  north" 
boundary  line  was  started.  The  pho- 
tograph was  kindly  loaned  to  the  wri 
ter  by  H.  E.  Dunnack,  librarian  of  the 
Maine  State  Library,  Augusta. 


her  second  marriage  to  Frederick  Morehouse.  So,  we  have  in  brief,  the 
history  of  the  well  known  Judith  Morehouse  leases,  with  which  conveyan- 
cers, leaseholders  and  litigants  are  pretty  familiar,  sometimes  to  their  cost, 
as  well  as  costs.  To  understand  what  the  relative  eternity  of  time  means, 
it  will  be  well  to  look  back  and  realize  that  had  William  the  conqueror  or 
one  of  his  noble  henchmen  given  a  lease,  of  this  duration,  to  a  fortunate- 
Saxon,  it  would  still  be  unexpired.  So  there  is  not  much  reason  for  the  hol- 
ders of  Judith  Morehouse  leases  to  worry  about  their  expiration. 

In  looking  over  a  map  of  the  county,  one  is  struck  with  the  number  of 
"villes,"  the  French,  as  everyone  knows,  for  town,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
"ton"  or  "town"  is  decidedly  in  the  minority.  In  the  parish  of  Woodstock 
we  have  Riceville  and  Speerville ;  in  Wakefield,  Jacksonville,  Waterville, 
Oakville,  Bellville  and  Somerville;  in  Wilmot,  Centreville,  Lakeville  and 
Deerville;  in  Simonds,  Forenceville;  in  Wicklow,  Listerville;  in  Kent,  Lin- 
ville,  Holmesville,  Johnville  and  Gordonsville;  in  Aberdeen,  Glassville  and 
Knowlesville.  East  Florenceville  is  in  Peel  and  South  Knowlesville  in 
Brighton.  On  the  side  of  the  towns  there  is  Benton  in  Woodstock,  Jackson- 
town  and  Farmerston  in  Wakefield,  Williamstown  in  Wilmot,  three  Brigh- 
tons,  upper,  east  and  lower,  in  Brighton  and  Northampton  and  Grafton  in 
Northampton.  In  a  community  where  English  is  spoken,  exclusively,  this 
nomenclature  is  interesting.  One  solitary  saint  stands  to  the  credit  of  Car- 
leton  county,  St.  Thomas,  and  in  his  loneliness,  one  wonders,  if  at  times^  he 
does  not  pine  for  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Charlotte  to  the  south, 
or  Madawaska  to  the  north. 

Men  whose  business  leads  them  to  travel  over  the  county  often  speak  of 
going  "down  to  Monument",  which  means  to  the  southwest  borders  of  the 
county  in  the  settlements  of  Maxwell  and  Kirkland.  Many  people  have  gone 
to  Monument,  who  have  never  seen  the  monument,  but  it  is  to  be  seen^  and 
that  without  any  great  pains.  In  the  year  1799  a  cedar  post  was  set,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  St.  Croix  commissioners,  and  five  feet  south 
of  the  post,  a  yellow  birch  tree,  some  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
was  hooped  with  iron  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  In  1817,  another 
marker  of  cedar,  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  inches  thick,  was  erected  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  first  and  to  take  its  place.  In  1843,  after  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  the  present  iron  monument  was  built  and  it  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  on  the  east  side,  "Lt.  Col.  J.  B.  B.  Estcourt,  H.  B.  M. 
Com'r";  on  the  north  side,  "Treaty  of  Washington";  on  the  south  side, 
"Boundary  August  9th,  1842 ; "  on  the  west  side,  "Albert  Smith,  U.  S.  Com'r.'^ 
In  the  year  1908,  this  marker  was  placed  in  a  solid  concrete  base  under  the; 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  F.  King,  H.  B.  M.  Commissioner  and  S.  H.  Hittman,  T3L 
S.  Commissioner.  Their  names,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  assisting  en- 
gineers, C.  C.  Rainboth,  British  and  J.  B.  Bayler,  U.  S.,  are  engraved  on  the 
concrete  base.  Picnic  parties  might  well  make  this  interesting  spot  an  ob- 
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jective.  and  they  would  not  enjoy  their  repast  the  less,  by  imbibing,  with 
-their  liquids,  a  little  international  history. 

The  conductor  who  directs  the  train  operating  between  Woodstock  and 
'McAdam,  warns  the  travellers  of  Debec  junction  and  bids  them  change  cars 
— if  they  wish  to — for  Houlton.  The  name  of  Debec  is  an  unusual  one  and 
anyone  curious  about  such  matters  as  place  names,  wonders  where  it  came 
-from.  It  is  easily  explained.  About  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  railway, 
George  Debec  was  going  strong  in  lumbering  and  farming  operations,  and 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  embracing  the  site  of  the  present  station, 
and  thence  the  name.  Throughout  the  county  the  history  of  the  name  De- 
bec is  repeated.  Some  enterprising  pioneer  applied  for  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
wilderness,  energetically  went  to  work  and  cleared  the  forest.  Others,  not- 
ing his  success,  followed  and  very  properly  and  naturally,  the  location  took 
-the  name  of  the  man,  who  with  pluck  and  foresight,  made  the  first  entry. 
"The  settlement  of  Lindsay  is  an  instance.  Three  brothers  of  that  name 
came  from  Ireland  around  the  year  1820— Alexander,  William  and  Robert. 
People  with  other  names  soon  followed  suit,  but  the  trio  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  have  left  the  stamp  of  their  names  on  the  locality.  Jacksontown 
and  Jacksonville  were  named  after  John  Jackson  a  very  early  grantee  of 
land  in  the  parish  of  Wakefield.  Long  Settlement  and  Biggar  Ridge  are 
other  instances.  While  dealing  with  Jacksonville,  there  is  a  very  worthy 
mark  to  the  credit  of  that  thriving  community.  Not  only  was  it  well  rep- 
resented in  the  great  war,  but  it  is  the  first  community  in  the  county  to 
erect  a  public  monument  in  honor  of  its  sons  who  fell.  Dedicated  on  the 
"24th  of  May,  1920,  it  is  proposed  every  year  on  the  same  date  to  have  a 
memorial  service  where  it  stands  on  the  corner  of  the  Jacksontown  and 
'Waterville  roads. 

Among  the  older  settlements  worthy  of  some  mention  is  Newburg. 
Around  about  1830,  a  party  of  immigrants  arrived  from  Ireland  and  took  up 
land  under  the  provisions  of  that  useful  bit  of  legislation,  the  Labor  act. 
There  were  Martin  Hale,  Peter  Gallagher,  William  Monahan,  John  Martin, 
and  the  two  Frames,  James  and  George,  Frank  Montague,  Charles  Cunning- 
"ham,  John  McGuire,  Frank  McCarron  and  others.  Their  experiences  were 
About  the  same  as  of  other  early  settlers  in  the  county.  A  true  "bear  story" 
is  still  related  by  the  older  living  residents,  and  while  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unique,  it  adds  a  thrilling  touch  to  the  ordinary  tale  of  settlement. 
"The  aforesaid  Montague  and  McGuire  were  returning  from  "the  creek"  when 
they  met,  on  the  road  near  home,  a  very  large  black  bear.  The  bear,  with 
wise  discretion,  took  up  the  tree,  and  McGuire,  leaving  Montague  on  guard 
took  to  his  house  for  an  axe,  with  the  laudable  object  in  view  of  a  fine  boun- 
ty and  a  fine  bearskin.  The  bear,  noticing  the  reduction  in  the  enemy  forc- 
es, proceeded  to  come  down  the  tree,  and  maliciously  and  wilfully  attacked 
Montague,  whose  life  was  saved  only  by  the  timely  coming  of  McGuire  with 
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the  axe.  And  even  then  it  was  a  toss  up  whether  the  two  men  or  bruin, 
would  win.  They  say  it  was  the  biggest  bearskin  ever  seen  in  Newburg,  but 
Montague  bore  on  his  body  the  marks  of  the  bear's  claws  to  his  dying  day. 
Grafton  was  an  outgrowth  of  Newburg.  The  first  mill  was  started  by  the 
Hales,  who  had  one,  George  Stickney  with  them.  Lots  were  laid  out  by 
Sperry  Shea  and  Stickney  gave  the  locality  its  name  of  Grafton.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  penchant  for  naming  places  for  he  afterwards  moved 
to  Hartford  and  named  it.  Anthony  Baker  was  the  original  grantee  of  most 
of  the  land  now  covered  by  Grafton. 

Woodstock  has  suffered  badly  from  two  afflictions,  too  many  fires  and  too* 
many  politics.  The  politics  may  be  dealt  with  later.  Three  great  conflag- 
rations afflicted  the  town — the  first  in  the  year  1860.  At  that  time  one  ol 
the  prominent  public  buildings  was  the  Mechanics  Institute  well  up  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street  hill,  where  the  Gibson  block  is.  It  was  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  a  place  for  public  lectures,  etc.  Destroyed 
in  the  fire  of  I860,  a  site  was  acquired  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  at. 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  a  new  building  was  erected  and  afterwards  burned. 
The  1860  fire  demolished  the  business  part  of  the  town.  It  stopped  on  the 
east  side,  with  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  ashes.  On  the  west  side,  the  busi- 
ness houses,  extending  only  as  far  as  Connell  street,  were  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed, while  the  old  Morehouse  building,  in  a  field,  met  its  doom.  The 
next  great  fire  was  on  May  17th,  1877,  when  Main  street  was  again  swept  on 
both  sides,  as  far  north  as  Regent  street  and  well  back  to  Richmond.  At 
this  time  the  meetings  of  the  town  council  were  held  in  the  county  build- 
ing, a  wooden  structure  on  the  site  of  the  present  county  lot.  This  es- 
caped but  fell  a  victim  to  the  next  great  fire.  A  building  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  hall,  used  to  a  large  extent  by  the  firemen,  succumbed  to  the 
flames.  The  Cable  House,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Connell  streets,  a 
really  imposing  brick  structure  four  stories  in  height,  and  quite  recently- 
opened,  was  swept  away.  It  was  a  calamitous  day  for  Woodstock,  but  with 
commendable  activity  and  pluck,  the  citizens  set  to  work  to  build  anew. 
The  erection  of  the  Town  Hall  was  almost  immediately  under  way.  Novem- 
ber 1881  found  Woodstock  again  visited  with  a  conflagration.  This  time  it 
began  about  half  way  up  Main  street  on  the  corner  of  Emerald  and  licked 
its  way  north  on  both  sides.  Old  St.  Luke's,  and  a  partially  built  church  to 
take  its  place,  and  the  quite  recently  erected  Free  Baptist  church  on  the 
site  of  the  United  church,  were  all  destroyed.  The  Carlisle  hotel,  then  the 
Gibson  House,  in  course  of  consruction,  barely  escaped.  The  fire  burned 
clear  down  to  the  river  only  a  few  houses,  here  and  there  in  its  wake,  es- 
caping. 

The  towm  under  incorporation  was  taking  form  and  developing  in  spite  of 
these  serious  set-backs.  The  first  mayor  and  the  occupant  of  the  chair  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  was  Lewis  Peter  Fisher,  who,  as  a  young  man,  came 
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from  Fredericton  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Woodstock. 
He  soon  became  an  advocate  of  note,  when  there  were  several  noted  advo- 
cates in  the  province^  and  if  his  reputation  was  provincial,  it  may  safely  be 
said,  it  only  was  so,  because  his  sphere  was  confined  to  the  province  and  he 
did  not  travel  further  afield.  He,  seldom  if  ever,  tried  a  case  out  of  the 
county  and,  it  is  said,  he  never  appeared  before  the  court  of  Appeal,  yet, 
his  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  first  rate  counsel  is  undisputed.  As  a  mayor  he 
was  prudent  and  careful  and  was  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  office.  His  interest  in  free  public  education  and  in  technical 
training,  indicated>  that  in  this  respect,  he  was  far  and  away  ahead  of  his 
time.  Accumulating  by  his  industry  and  ability  a  large  fortune, — for  this 
part  of  the  country, — he  left  it  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  The 
free  public  hospital,  built  as  his  private  residence,  has  been  accomodated, 
since  his  death  to  its  present  beneficent  purpose,  while  the  library,  the  vo- 
cational school  and  the  Fisher  Memorial  school  are  other  monuments  to  his 
memory.  Under  the  terms  of  his  will  Allison  B.  Connell  and  F.  Herbert  J. 
Dibblee  are  the  trustees. 
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CHAPTER    IX 


£L  ETTLEMENTS  increased  and  expanded.  There  liad  been  a  constant,  if 
JSP  not  rapid,  development  of  the  country.  The  Legislature  passed  acts  to  as- 
sist immigrants  as  well  as  to  aid  the  younger  generation  wishing  to  start  on 
its  own  account — the  Labor  Act,  already  referred  to  whereby  work  on  the 
public  roads  enabled  a  settler  to  pay  for  his  land, — and  other  measures  of 
assistance.  In  many  instances  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  river  lot  grantees 
took  land  on  the  back  tiers  laid  out  by  surveyors,  largely  by  H.  M.  G.  Gar- 
den, a  well  known  surveyor  and  a  figure  of  note  in  early  days,  whose  name 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  descriptions  of  grants  and  deeds.  Immigration 
was  more  or  less  steady,  but  as  time  passed  it  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the 
emigration  across  the  border,  where  times  were  suposed  to  be  better,  and 
the  field  for  ambitious  young  men  was  larger.  Settlers  came  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  who,  upon  the  whole,  made  good,  amid  conditions  by  no  means  easy. 
To  the  early  settler  or  pioneer,  Hartland  was  the  "mouth  of  the  Becagui- 
mac"  generally  shortened  to  the  "mouth  of  the  Guimic;"  Florenceville,  But- 
termilk Creek;  Bristol,  Shiktehawk;  Bath,  Monquart,  and  Beach  wood,  Bum- 
fraw.  Whether  the  several  changes  in  names  have  been  improvements  will 
remain  a  matter  of  taste.  To  the  historian  they  have  not  been.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  old  names  are  retained  in  certain  streams.  It  is  said  that  the  Beca- 
guimic  has  a  greater  descent  from  source  to  mouth  than  any  other  stream 
of  its  length  emptying  into  the  St.  John.  At  its  mouth  from  the  very  earli- 
est days  has  been  a  mill  of  some  sort  or  other,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sayre  mill  of  today.  The  land  now  covered  by  the  thriving  town  of  Hart- 
land  was  first  granted  to  William  Orser  and  William  Orser,  Jr.,  and  the  is- 
land opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Guimic  was  included  in  the  Orser  grant. 
William  Orser,  the  elder,  was  evidently  a  strong  character.  He  came  from 
New  York  to  St.  John,  with  the  loyalists,  and  his  first  wife  was  Mary  Blake, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  female  white  English  child  born  on  the  St.  John 
river.  She  died,  leaving  a  family  of  six  children  and  Orser  married  a  wid- 
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ow,  who  contributed  ready  made,  half  a  dozen  more.  With  his  wife  and 
large  family,  Orser  made  the  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Becaguimic  in  canoes, 
and  for  some  days  after,  this  sturdy  family  found  the  upturned  canoes  a  shel- 
ter under  which  they  slept.  There,  they  abode  and  six  more  children,  sons, 
were  added  to  the  family.  While  on  this  subject  of  large  families,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  record  that  these  six  begat  forty-two  children.  A  descendant 
preserves,  as  a  treasured  relic,  the  axe  with  which  the  pioneer,  Orser,  chop- 
ped down  the  first  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Becaguimic,  and  values  it  quite 
as  highly  as  if  it  were  a  battle  axe  and  had  been  used  to  chop  off  the  head 
of  some  fellow  Christian.  One  of  the  sons  of  William  Orser,  George  W.  Or- 
ser, became  a  preacher  of  influence  within  and  beyond  the  community.  At 
first,  connected  with  the  Free  Baptists  he  drifted  away,  or,  as  his  biogra- 
pher says,  was  pushed  out.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  force 
with  at  least  a  degree  of  magnetism  for  he  formed  a  new  body,  known  as 
the  Primitive  Baptists,  with  a  membership  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  sect  was  for  a  long  time 
known  as  "Orserites"  for  not  only  was  an  Orser  the  founder,  but  the  Orser 
family,  at  first,  had  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  preachers. 

That  the  memory  of  an  old  resident  of  Hartland  recalls  as  the  first  build- 
ing, a  log  school  house,  on  the  side  of  the  road  which  then  ran  along  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  the  rear,  is  a  tribute  to  the  interest  of  the  founders  of  the 
place  in  education.  Before  long,  this  primitive  structure  gave  place  to  a 
frame  building — for  the  combined  use  of  a  place  of  worship  and  a  school — 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  uppermost  end  of  the  present  town. 
The  first  residence  was  built  by  Samuel  B.  Orser.  Soon  afterwards,  E.  B. 
Mclsaac  built  a  house  about  on  the  site  of  the  concrete  business  block  now 
occupied  by  F.  F.  Plummer.  W.  S.  Nevers  followed  with  a  residence  and 
store  combined.  The  McMullen  residence,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  still 
standing,  dates  from  this  early  period.  Part  of  the  S.  B.  Orser  place  was 
rented  as  a  store  by  S.  Hartt  Shaw  and  George  R.  Burtt,  but  shortly  after- 
ward they  moved  across  the  street  into  a  building  erected  over  the  stump 
of  an  immense  willow  tree,  cut  down  to  make  room.  A  considerable  busi- 
ness was  then  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  for  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. Among  the  early  lumber  operators  at  the  mouth  of  the  Becaguimic  was 
Isaac  Stephenson  who  came  from  Sunbury  county  before  the  time  of  the 
"Aroostook  war".  In  his  very  interesting  "Recollections  of  a  long  life." 
Senator  Stephenson — for  he  went  to  Michigan  and  became  in  time  a  million- 
aire and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate — gives  an  admirable  pen 
picture  of  conditions  along  the  St.  John  river  at  that  early  period.  About 
1860  the  main  road  was  changed  to  its  present  location  under  the  supervision 
of  Col.  George  Hayward  of  Sunbury  county,  and  the  growing  village  took  the 
name  of  Hartland,  whether  after  Rev.  Samuel  Hartt,  a  preacher  of  promin- 
ence or  after  James  R.  Hartley,  evidently  being  a  matter  in  dispute,  among 
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those  who  recall  the  times.  Others  claim  that  with  prophetic  vision  it  was 
so  called  as  the  "heart"  of  the  county.  This  theory  seems  to  have  at  least 
present  day  supporters,  as  a  heart  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  town  seal. 
When  the  first  post  office  was  established  W.  S.  Nevers  was  the  post  master. 
Mail  came  from  Woodstock  every  Saturday  and  the  carrier  announced  his 
coming  by  vigorous  toots  from  a  loud  sounding  horn.  A  large  saw  mill 
where  planks  and  boards  were  cut  through  by  the  old  fashioned  up  and  down 
process,  as  well  as  a  grist  mill  on  the  present  mill  site,  and  a  lumber  store 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  were  conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Nevers.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel McMullin,  who  with  other  pioneers,  sleeps  in  Greenwood  cemetery  on  the 
highland,  was  the  first  Free  Baptist  minister,  and  the  first  distinctly  church 
building  in  the  town,  belonging  to  this  denomination  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  1875.  The  Reformed  Baptist  and  the  Methodist  churches  were  not 
built  until  the  nineties,  and  the  Anglican  within  very  recent  years.  /The 
coming  of  the  railway  (1870)  put  Hartland  distinctly  on  the  map,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  progressed  steadily  and  healthfully,  until  it  is  not  only  the 
second  town  of  importance  in  the  county,  but  one  of  the  most  up-to-date, 
clean,  well  kept  towns  in  the  province.  A  waterworks  system  was  inaugur- 
ated in  1895  and  the  town  became  incorporated  in  1918,  with  Webster  D. 
Keith  the  first  Mayor,  and  Marvin  L.  Hayward  town  clerk  and  solicitor. 
Many  young  men  from  this  centre  had  volunteered  in  the  great  war,  and 
it  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  good  taste  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  authorities 
that  in  dividing  the  town  into  three  wards,  the  names  of  Goodwin,  Bradley 
and  McMullin  were  selected  as  the  respective  names,  after  Frank  Goodwin, 
Herbert  Bradley  and  Stephen  McMullin,  three  Hartland  boys,  killed  in  action. 
Early  writers  have  much  to  say  of  the  village  of  Wakefield,  and  older 
residents  who  recall  events  of  long  gone  by  days,  tell  us  that  Wakefield  of 
old  was  the  Victoria  corner  of  today.  At  this  point,  James  R.  Tupper  had  a 
large  store,  which  was  the  rendezvous  for  certain  companies  of  militia  dur- 
ing the  boundary  excitement.  Tupper  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  com- 
munity. When  the  second  battalion  (Carleton)  was  organized  he  held  the 
place  of  paymaster.  Besides  his  immediate  business  interests  he  had  many 
of  the  mail  contracts  and  it  was  under  contract  with  him  that  the  troops 
were  moved  from  Woodstock  to  Edmundston  during  the  Trent  affair.  In  the 
early  days  there  was  a  hotel  at  Wakefield,  conducted  by  one  John  Moran. 
As  showing  the  comparatively  low  price  of  land,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  a  leading  resident  and  business  man  of  the  location  now  covered  by 
Victoria  Corner,  bought  seventeen  acres  of  land  lying  between  the  main  high 
way  and  the  St.  John  river  for  seventeen  pairs  of  long  legged  boots.  Of  late 
years  we  have  all  experienced  the  high  price  of  even  short  legged  boots,  or 
of  boots  without  any  legs  at  all,  but  an  acre  of  the  best  land  in  the  county 
for  a  pair  of  boots,  would  seem  to  be  unequal  barter. 
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The  Indian  named  his  rivers  and  streams  after  some  natural  phenomena 
connected  with  them.  Thus,  his  Meduxnacassis  was  "rocky  bottom,"  Beca- 
guimic  or  Guimic,  "salmon  bed,"  and  Shiktehawk,  "where  he  killed  him" — a 
bit  gruesome.  The  Frenchman  had  his  Riviere  des  Chutes,  or  river  of  falls 
and  Presquile,  "almost  an  island."  So  when  the  Englishman  came  along  and 
found  something  that  he  thought  ought  to  have  a  name  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  in  title.  He  found  a  good  business  location  on  a 
high  bit  of  land  by  the  bank  of  the  river  some  twenty-five  miles  above  Wood 
stock,  with  a  lively  stream  running  through  and  emptying  into  the  river  and 
he  proceeded  to  name  the  place  Buttermilk  Creek,  because  the  water  churn- 
ed up  into  a  liquid,  reminiscent  of  that  mild  and  non-intoxicating  beverage, 
that  used  to  be  favorably  known  for  its  great  pork  producing  qualities,  but 
has,  of  late  been  endowed  by  our  medicine  men  with  almost  miraculously 
curative  qualities  for  humans.  Similarly,  a  stream  some  three  or  four  miles 
further  north  was  designated  the  White  Marsh,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  its  blue  clay  bottom  gives  the  surface  water  an  unusually  white 
appearance.  Buttermilk  Creek  was  something  of  a  place  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago.  Tow  boats,  and  later  in  the  day,  steamboats  plying  up  and 
down  the  river,  loaded  great  quantities  of  cord  wood,  while  across  the  ra- 
ther ill-defined  boundary  line  a  man  named  Robinson  carried  on  a  thriving 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  and  brought  them  to  the  river  for 
transportation  to  their  destination  on  rafts  or  otherwise.  The  importance 
of  the  river,  in  these  pre-railway  days,  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  One 
of  the  pioneer  business  man  was  a  Mr.  Bradley,  and  within  a  short  time, 
Stephen  C.  Burpee  built  a  general  store  and  a  grist  mill  and  entered  largely 
into  lumbering  operations.  John  L.  Saunders,  Charles  Kearney,  Dennis  Mc- 
Gaffigan  and  Robert  Hume  are  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  building  of  the 
railway  brought  the  east  side  of  the  river  into  prominence.  Having  out- 
grown Buttermilk  Creek,  and  being  in  need  of  a  more  pretentious  name,  a 
better  choice  could  hardly  have  been  made,  than  "Plorenceville"  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  and  high-souled  nurse  of  the  Crimea.  From  the  Shiktehawk  to 
the  southwest  Miramichi  there  had  long  been  an  ancient  road,  and  thus  Bris- 
tol came  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 

Indeed  lumbering  operations  were  carried  on,  upon  all  the  considerable 
streams  emptying  into  the  St.  John,  and  mills  and  general  stores  soon  sprang 
up.  Israel  Merritt  and  James  Edwin  Phillips  were  pioneer  tradesmen  in 
this  locality.  The  Monquart  (Bath)  was  even  more  stirring.  Here,  soon 
centered  many  business  concerns,  the  Phillips,  McDonald  and  Jamieson, 
Watt  Commins,  Thos.  Bohan  and  others,  whose  business  was  fed  from  the 
prosperous  and  growing  back  settlements.  The  McNally's  were  for  a  consid- 
erable time  associated  with  Beechwood,  while  old  residents  of  Brown's  sid- 
ing talk  of  Capt.  Cox  and  the  Fitzherberts  with  their  large  grants  of  land 
and  their  rather  lively  style  of  living.  Old  soldiers  figured  all  along  the 
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river  and  in  the  regions  back.  Giberson  and  DeMerchant  are  well  known 
names  of  original  soldier  grantees,  who  wore  the  king's  uniform  in  troublous 
times  over  a  century  ago.  Their  descendents  were  not  backward  in  spring- 
ing to  arms  in  the  dire  day  of  peril  only  just  closed,  as  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  a  glance  at  the  honor  roll  of  the  dead. 

Moose  mountain  settlement,  sometimes  called  McDougall  settlement,  and 
Maplehurst,  originated  largly  in  grants  of  land  to  old  veterans,  who,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  have  made  good,  even,  if  some  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  too  frequent  appearances  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Four  parishes  have  been  formed  since  the  foundation  of  the  municipal 
council,  Richmond  (1853)  Peel — mainly  carved  out  of  Brighton  (1859),  Aber- 
deen, by  a  disembowellment  of  Kent,  (1863)  and  Wilmot,  by  the  reduction 
of  Simonds  to  its  present  modest  dimensions,  (1867.) 

Centreville  is  now  a  place  prominently  on  the  map,  not  only  by  reason  of 
its  being  the  northern  terminus  of  the  St.  John  and  Quebec  railway,  (Valley 
road),  but  also  as  the  centre  and  distributing  point  of  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  fertile  farming  districts  in  this  agricultural  wealthy  county.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  oldest  places,  but  it  has  grown  rapidly.  In  earlier  times  Cen- 
treville was  known  as  Wheeler's  Corner.  The  country  above — such  settle- 
ments as  Knoxford  and  Greenfield — had  a  prior  existence  and  were  already 
named.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  parish  of  Wicklow  was  John  Ant- 
worth,  who  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  walked  practically  all  the  way  from 
Fredericton,  saving  now  and  then  the  occasional  "lift"  by  a  friendly  travel- 
ler, to  the  habitation  of  Robert  Kerr  at  that  time  a  prominent  farmer  and 
business  man  in  Front  Wicklow.  After  a  short  period  of  rest  at  Kerr's,  Ant- 
worth  took  up  land  near  Wakem's  hill  in  Greenfield.  The  Antworths  con- 
sidered they  were  miles  from  anyone  until  the  cheering  sound  of  the  axe  in 
adjoining  woods  revealed  the  presence  of  neighbors.  As  it  was,  some  time 
passed  before  the  enterprising  couple  met  the  axeman,  who  turned  out  ta 
be  (Thomas  Wakem,  a  respected  member  of  the  infant  community,  whose  af- 
ter prosperity  was  in  no  way  impeded  by  the  fact,  that  he  donated  a  goodly 
lot  of  land  out  of  his  grant,  for  the  erection  of  an  Anglican  church.  In  the 
early  days  of  Centreville,  a  large  lumbering  operation  was  carried  on  by 
John  D.  Baird,  whose  activities  extended  to  the  towns  of  Mars  Hill  and 
Bridgewater  on  the  Aroostook  side  of  the  boundary.  The  logs  were  driven 
down  the  Presquile  to  the  St  John,  and  thence  in  drives  and  rafts  to  market. 
Baird  built  the  present  hotel,  at  the  time  regarded  as  an  imposing  structure. 
George  W.  White,  Wilmot  Balloch,  H.  T.  Scholey  and  others  came  into  the 
life  of  the  community  and  several  large  general  stores  were  established. 
Sherwood's  extensive  establishment  now  conducted  by  the  Lees,  came  later. 
It  was  always  considered,  that  an  immense  amount  of  business  was  done  at 
Centreville,  which  has  of  course  increased  since  railway  facilities  have  been 
established.  A  disastrous  fire  on  Sept.  30th,  1914,  destroyed  a  number  of 
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buildings.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  replaced  by  more  imposing  struc- 
tures. Very  prettily  situated,  Centreville  is  an  attractive  residential  village. 
Away  in  the  offing,  to  the  northwest,  looms  up  the  historic  Mars  Hill,  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  narrative. 

Williamstown  is  an  old  settlement  and  the  lake  or  chain  of  lakes,  from 
which  the  name  of  Lakeville  is  derived  was  formerly  known  as  Williams- 
town  Lake.  The  surroundings  of  Williamstown  are  singularly  attractive 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  more 
pretentious  neighbor  community,  Lakeville.  The  names  of  Jonathan  Bridges, 
Thomas  McWade,  John  O'Leary,  Calvin  Churchill,  Andrew  Jameson  and  Ben 
Everett  are  associated  with  the  pioneer  days  of  Williamstown.  Everett 
built  and  operated  the  mill  at  Lakeville,  before  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
two  Carvells,  S.  A.  and  Bishop.  Larkeville  points  out,as  its  earliest  settlers, 
Matthew  Corbett,  Thomas  Bridges,  Samuel  Tracey,  Geoffrey  White,  Robert 
Smith,  sen.  Over  half  a  century  ago  the  Carvells  came  and  a  little  later, 
William  Armstrong  and  John  F.  Williams.  The  lake  is  a  stretch  of  inland 
water,  perhaps  in  all  four  by  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  is  the  source  of  the 
little  Presquile. 

Various  efforts  were  made  towards  what  may  be  termed  social  settlement, 
groups  of  people  kindred  in  social  and  religious  affiliations.  Appropriate 
instances  of  this  policy  are  found  in  the  Glassville,  Johnville  .Knowlesville 
and  Beaufort  settlements.  Governor  Manners-Sutton  seems  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  this  scheme,  which  worked  out  well  in  the  settlements 
named.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  more  generally 
adopted,  that  we  might  not  have  the  unhappy  contrast  of  three  or  four 
churches  and  ministers  in  a  small  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  long 
stretches  where  there  is  neither  minister  nor  church  on  the  other,  and 
where  little  children  hardly  know  what  God  means. 

Glassville  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  activity  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Glass  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  A  tract  of  10,000 
acres  was  set  apart,  with  the  expectation  that  one  hundred  families  of  Pres- 
byterians from  Scotland  would  occupy  one  hundred  acres  each,  on  the  reas- 
onable payment  to  the  government  of  three  shillings  an  acre.  The  first  ar- 
rivals to  form  the  pioneers  of  this  new  thriving  settlement  were  the  Mcln- 
tosh,  Joyner  and  Bisset  families.  Glass  went  to  Scotland  to  further  his  set- 
tlement idea  and  to  lecture  to  the  people  on  the  advantages  of  life  in  New 
Brunswick.  There  appears  to  have  arisen  misunderstanding  between  the 
government  and  Glass  over  his  duties  and  remuneration,  and  when  some  of 
the  settlers  arrived,  they  claimed  that  things  had  been  misrepresented,  but 
the  difficulty  was  adjusted.  In  the  summer  of  1861  between  fifty  and  sixty 
stalwart  settlers  arrived  from  Scotland  to  join  the  community  already  es- 
tablished and  as  time  went  by,  more  were  added.  Glassville  still  remains 
distinctively  though  not  exclusively  Presbyterian.  Glass  was  evidently  a 
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man  of  enterprise,  for  besides  his  settlement  idea  he  conceived  the  project 
of  a  Presbyterian  college  in  Woodstock,  did,  in  fact,  erect  a  building,  which, 
while  never  devoted  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  was 
some  time  used  as  a  private  seminary  conducted  by  Glass,  and  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Free  School  System  (1871)  was  bought  by  the  trustees.  The 
Grammar  school  and  other  grades  were  long  held  in  the  "College  School," 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Fisher  Memorial.  It  was  soon  found  advis- 
able to  lay  out  another  ten  thousand  acres  to  accomodate  the  incoming  set- 
tlers. As  early  as  1860  a  mill  had  been  built  by  one  Joseph  N.  Farley  on 
the  Coldstream,  at  the  threshhold  of  Central  Glassville,  now  bearing  the 
name  of  Esdraelon.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  clearings  and 
among  the  first  to  take  a  hand  were  John  Alexander  and  David  Miller.  The 
settlement  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  George  B.  Reid,  John  Simpson, 
John  Millie,  Archie  Scott,  James  Lawson,  William  Love,  Hugh  Miller  and 
others,  while  asection  in  West  Glassville  known  as  Ketchum  ridge,  was  set- 
tled by  immigrants  from  the  State  of  Maine.  The  earliest  resident  minister 
was  Rev.  Samuel  Bernard  who  covered  a  large  section  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  Glassvilles.  When  Aberdeen  was  formed  into  a  separate  parish, 
the  first  councillors  to  represent  it  were  James  N.  Farley  and  James  L. 
Simpson.  Foreston  and  the  back  sections  of  Aberdeen  were  outgrowths, 
largely,  of  the  Glassville  settlement.  The  road  from  the  river  out  to  Glass- 
ville is  somewhat  hilly,  but  is  improving  all  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  auto- 
mobilist,  who  knows  no  politics,  when  roads  are  concerned.  The  wonderful 
views  across  the  country  from  the  hills,  as  you  take  in  the  Johnville  and 
Knowlesville  settlements  in  the  distance  at  a  glance,  repays  the  extra  en- 
ergy devoted  to  the  climbing.  Moreover,  even  the  Scot  of  the  second  and 
third  generation  has  a  liking  for  hills. 

Johnville,  named  after  Bishop  John  Sweeny,  a  result  of  the  immigration 
policy  already  referred  to  and  through  the  activities  of  the  St.  John  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society,  was  organized  in  1859,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
settlement  of  Crown  Lands.  The  following  year  apetition  from  Bishop 
Sweeny,  asking  for  a  reservation  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Kent,  was  favorably  received  and  in  the  autumn  a  survey  of  the  lands  was 
made.  But  before  the  actual  completion  of  the  survey,  the  first  start  in  the 
settlement  was  made  by  Hugh  McCann  and  his  wife,  who  came  from  St. 
John  fortified  with  strong  arms,  stout  hearts  and  a  year's  provisions.  This 
worthy  couple  put  in  a  winter  of  hardship  and  loneliness,  but  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  blazed  the  way  and  by  the  next  winter,  the  stroke 
of  the  axe  was  heard  all  around  about  them  and  fifty  families  were  their 
neighbors.  A  remarkable  feat  is  related  of  one  of  the  pioneers,  Bartholo- 
mew Riley,  who  with  his  son  came  from  Nova  Scotia  in  May  1861  and  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  started  in  to  work.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he  had 
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three  acres  under  crop,  in  oats,  turnips  and  potatoes  and  when  his  wife  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  arrived  in  the  fall,  there  was  a  comfortable  house 
ready  for  them.  Thomas  Crehan,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  colony 
who  made  good  under  hard  circumstances.  He  came  from  Galway,  Ireland, 
and  could  not  even  speak  English.  Before  his  death  he  had  a  well  equipped 
farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  better  off 
and  happier  than  his  landlord  whom  he  had  left  (without  regrets)  in  Ireland. 
A  small  school  house  was  built  in  1862  and  shortly  afterwards  a  post  office 
was  opened  in  John  Boyd's  house.  In  the  meantime,  such  had  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement,  that  16,000  more  acres  was  applied  for  and  granted 
and  speedily  taken  up.  The  year  1864  saw  the  first  pastoral  visit  of  the 
bishop  to  the  settlement  and  it  was  then  decided  to  build  a  church,  which 
was  commenced  almost  immediately,  government  agreeing  to  deed  one  hun- 
dred acres  at  a  nominal  figure.  In  this  somewhat  heavy  undertaking  for  a 
new  colony,  the  Johnville  people  of  early  days,  testify  to  the  generous  assist- 
ance they  received  from  their  protestant  neighbors.  The  church  as  then 
built  was  in  use  for  several  years.  Its  place  is  now  filled  by  a  handsome 
and  large  edifice.  On  the  13th  of  last  July,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
picnic  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Johnville  was  celebrated  by 
an  unique  and  instructive  procession  in  which  young  and  old  joined.  The 
older  men  led  off,  carrying  the  land  clearing  and  soil-developing  implements 
of  the  primitive  days,  the  grub-hoe,  the  shovel,  the  hand-made  axe,  the 
threshing  flail,  the  fanning  mill,  while  women  drove  in  old  fashioned  wagons 
with  the  spinning  wheel  in  full  operation.  The  developing  and  intermed- 
iate stages  of  progress  followed,  closing  with  the  most  modern  machinery 
driven  by  steam  and  gasoline, — and  the  automobile. 

A  party  of  Nova  Scotians  mostly  from  the  county  of  Yarmouth  and  large- 
ly composed  of  seafaring  men  were  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Knowlesvilles.  Just  as  minister  Glass  took  the  lead  in  the  Glassville  move- 
ment, so,  Rev.  Charles  Knowles  was  the  Moses  of  Knowlesville  immigration. 
He  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who  had  visited  the  locality  and  having  been  told 
of,  and  with  his  own  eyes,  seen  the  promised  land  proceeded  to  persuade  a 
colony  of  Yarmouthers,  who,  no  doubt,  tired  of  the  toils  and  perils  of  the 
deep,  listened  to  the  preacher's  glowing  accounts  of  a  land  with  luxuriant 
forests  abounding,  and  soil  that  did  not  know  rocks,  and  decided  to  leave 
the  pursuit  of  the  halibut  and  the  cod,  rcove  inland  and  raise  large  families 
and  big  crops.  One  of  the  very  first  pioneers  was  F.  Webster  Simms,  a 
shipbuilder  of  Plymouth,  N.  S.  He  joined  James  R.  Hartley  in  his  survey 
of  the  Glassville,  Johnville  and  Knowlesville  settlements  and  afterwards 
took  land  in  the  latter  settlement.  This  was  in  1860  and  the  following  year 
Joseph  and  Jacob  Whitehouse  arrived  and  were  granted  lots  of  land  side  by 
side  opposite  the  present  Baptist  church.  Two  years  later  the  bulk  of  the 
settlers  arrived.  They  came  by  schooner  to  St.  John  and  up  the  St.  John 
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river  on  a  steamboat,  well  remembered  by  the  elder  people,  the  "Bonnie 
Doon."  It  was  early  in  the  spring  and  considerable  delay  was  caused  by 
ice  breaking  the  paddle  wheel.  Eventually  the  party  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Becaguimac  (Hartland.)  By  a  sort  of  road,  little  more  than  a  trail, 
they  found  their  way  to  the  settlement.  Among  the  early  pioneers  were 
John  Gayton,  Thomas  Spinney,  Jeremiah  Frost,  Robert  and  Byron  Reiker, 
Maurice  Hobbes,  Prince  Kinney,  and  a  family  named  Wheaton.  They  ex- 
perienced the  usual  hardships  of  colonists,  and  at  times  were  limited  in  the 
variety  of  their  bill  of  fare,  though,  it  may  safely  be  averred,  not  in  quan- 
tity. A  log  house  with  one  large  room  and  an  open  fireplace,  formed  secure 
if  not  luxurious  quarters,  and  when  the  trees  were  cleared  away,  and  crops 
were  started,  oxen  were  entirely  used.  For  several  years  there  was  but  one 
horse  in  the  settlement.  Religion  being  the  basis  of  these  three  settlements, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  founders  of  Knowlesville  were  soundly  puritan 
in  their  views  and  practice.  Each  settler  had  a  hundred  acres  allotted  him 
and  one  hundred  acres  was  given  in  aid  of  a  church,  which  was  built  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Doucette,  a  French  protestant,  was 
the  first  pastor.  One  of  the  early  school  teachers  in  Knowlesville,  when  a 
young  man,  was  the  late  D.  McLeod  Vince,  who  afterwards  became  a  prom- 
inent man  in  the  county,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  politician  and  as  a 
citizen  generally  interested  in  the  well  being  and  well  going  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Skidaddle  Ridge  was  the  name  long  given  to  the  Mapleton  neighborhood 
near  by,  because  it  is  said,  a  good  many  of  the  early  settlers  "skidaddled" 
from  Maine  across  the  border,  when  Lincoln,  finding  the  strength  of  the 
Union  Forces  tested  to  the  uttermost,  issued  his  clarion  call  for  all  able  bod- 
ied men  to  enlist  under  the  colors,  and  further  ordered  that  if  they  would 
not  enlist  voluntarily,  the  machinery  of  the  draft  was  available.  We  have 
experienced  something  of  draft  evaders  in  this  country,  but  they  had  no  safe 
place  to  flee  into,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  great  war.  However  when 
the  Union  was  in  peril  some  "pacifists"  came  over  to  this  country.  Most  of 
the  skidaddlers  did  not  remain  very  long  on  the  "ridge."  After  a  few  years, 
perhaps  when  the  danger  of  the  draft  was  over,  they  skidaddled  hither  and 
thither,  and  no  one  up  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  particularly  anxious  to 
claim  ancestry  of  them.  The  cynical  axiom  that  a  "live  coward  is  better 
thana  dead  hero"  has  deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute.  During  the  days  of 
recruiting  a  young  volunteer  remarked  to  the  writer  that  he  had  thought 
over  that  saying  and  he  concluded  that  he  would  rather  be  a  "dead  hero." 
And  he  is.  Mapleton  now  covers  the  ridge  once  known  as  Skidaddle,  but 
the  Mapleton  people  are  not  skidaddlers  nor  the  descendants  of  them. 

Older  people  who  recall  the  Woodstock  fire  of  1877,  will  well  recollect  that 
shortly  afterwards,  St.  John,  was  visited  with  the  worst  fire  in  its  history. 
After  the  ashes  had  cooled  off  and  men  turned  about  and  saw  what  was 
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before  them,  a  resident,  one  W.  Beaufort  Mills  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  settlement  in  Carleton  county  of  people  who  in  the  main,  belonged, 
like  himself,  to  the  Church  of  England.  After  some  persuasion,  he  succeed- 
ed in  getting  quite  a  number  of  families  to  join  with  him,  many  of  them 
coming  from  what  was  known  as  the  "valley"  in  the  city  of  St.  John.  The 
spot  of  land  finally  agreed  upon  was  in  the  parish  of  Kent, — close  on  and 
overlapping  the  parish  line, — now  known  as  Beaufort,  after  the  originator  of 
the  scheme.  The  land  was  granted  on  easy  terms  and  today  the  settlement 
is  referred  to  by  one  of  its  residents  as  one  of  the  most  charming  communi- 
ties to  be  found  anywhere.  The  soil  is  excellent,  backed  by  valuable  hard- 
wood forests,  while  game — moose,  deer,  fish  and  feathered  foul — abound. 
Those  who  first  settled  Beaufort  bears  the  names  of  W.  Beaufort  Mills,  Jos- 
eph Lee,  William  Lee,  Samuel  Sharp,  Johnson  Scovil,  Amos  and  George  Gan- 
ter,  George  Wells,  George  Bailey,  Fred  Skinner,  Alonzo  Chapman,  A.  P.  Cum- 
mings,  Jas.  Stackhouse,  James  Minzey,  Jas.  Steaghorn,  Arthur  Kyle,  Jas. 
Robinson,  George,  Thos.  and  Robert  Seeley,  Joshua  Dobson,  David  Clark, 
Chas.  Walton  and  Charles  Beattie. 
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/jYARLETON  county  seems  always  to  have  delighted  in  politics,  nor  is  this  to 
\lif  its  discredit  but  rather  to  its  credit.  Frank,  open,  even  heated  discussion 
in  matters  political  is  better  than  apathy.  Responsible  government  came. 
There  was  not  any  serious  opposition  to  it,  outside  a  few  office  holders,  and 
a  few  old  fashioned  folk,  more  noticeably  for  kindly  hearts  and  charming 
manners,  than  for  intellectual  attainments  or  powers  of  foresight.  The 
fight  was  not  very  furious.  After  this  reform  there  was  a  consider- 
able period  when  no  important  issue  was  at  stake.  Politics  became  local, 
extremely  selfish  and  personal,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached,  the  ultimate 
break  up  of  the  system  is  inevitable.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  (1854-1866) 
was  apparently  generally  approved.  Business  throve  under  its  provisions 
and  farmers  found  an  ample  market  for  their  produce.  So,  that  during  its 
continuance  there  was  no  trade  issue  at  stake. 

The  representatives  of  this  county  in  the  legislature  from  its  formation 
until  Confederation  comprised  the  following  names: — Jeremiah  Connell, 
Bartholomew  Beardsley,  Charles  Perley,  James  Tibbitts,  Charles  Connell, 
Horace  Beardsley,  Richard  English,  David  Munro,  William  Lindsay. 

Charles  Connell  was  postmaster-general  in  a  preconfederation  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  first  line  up  on  the  Confederation  issue,  he  and  William 
Lindsay  were  the  successful  candidates,  when  only  three  other  counties  in 
the  province,  Restigouche,  Victoria  and  Albert,  pronounced  favorably  to  the 
federal  idea.  In  the  general  election,  the  next  year,  when  the  province  made 
a  complete  somersault,  Connell  and  Lindsay  were  again  elected.  Connell  be- 
came the  member  for  the  county  at  Ottawa,  and  continued  as  such,  until  his 
death.  A  prominent  citizen  as  well  as  public  man,  he  accumulated  a  great 
deal  of  landed  property  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Connell  estate  well 
known  by  everybody  who  has  to  do  with  transfers  of  real  and  leasehold  es- 
tate in  the  county.  Lindsay  remained  in  the  local  field,  his  next  confrere 
being  James  R.  Hartley  who  died  while  a  member.  He  was  appointed  in 
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time  to  the  legislative  council  in  which  he  remained  until  its  disolution.  A 
debater,  well  known  for  his  quick  power  of  retort,  opponents  were  rather  dis- 
posed to  dread  his  satirical  repartee.  When  Woodstock  took  $20,000  worth 
of  stock  in  the  railway  company,  Lindsay  was  appointed  a  director  to  rep- 
resent the  town.  John  S.  Leighton,  George  W.  White  and  Randolph  K.  Jones 
appeared  in  the  field  in  the  next  few  years.  David  Munro  had  been  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  deeds  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Leighton. 
Jones  served  one  term,  afterwards  becoming  mayor  of  the  town,  while  White 
continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  until  his  death. 

A  new  school  followed.  Up  to  that  time,  anyway,  and  some  time  after, 
party  division  in  the  legislature  was  based  upon  some  local  issue,  but  in 
time  to  come  the  party  managers  conceived  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  their  respective  machines  to  keep  them  well  oiled  and  the  cogs  constantly 
moving,  and  so  an  extraneous  issue  was  introduced,  upon  what  principle  of 
logic  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  names  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  legislature  since  1837  are  given  elsewhere.  Of  the  number,  Henry  A. 
Connell,  was  a  minister  (without  portfolio)  (1892-3);  Wendall  P.  Jones,  sol- 
icitor-general (1906-8);  James  K.  Flemming,  Provincial-secretary  (1908-11); 
and  Premier  (1911-15);  B.  Frank  Smith,  Minister  of  Public  Works  (1916-17). 

A  record  is  also  given  of  those  who  have  been  elected  from  the  county  to 
serve  in  theparliament  at  Ottawa.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  convinc- 
ing contradiction  that  upon  only  five  occasions  have  there  been  really  im- 
portant issues  before  the  people,  Confederation  (1866),  the  National  policy 
(1878),  the  Reciprocity  issue,  (1911)  the  question  of  Union  government  and 
conscription,  (1917)  and  the  election  last  year  (1921). 

Between  times  it  was  largely  a  question  of  ins  and  outs  and  street 
corner  canvasses  were  more  effective '  than  argument.  It  must  be  added, 
that  for  a  couple  of  decades  before  the  world-war,  election  contests  in  this 
county  were  something  of  which  he  have  no  reason  to  be  proud.  Political 
experts,  without  any  knowledge  of  politics  except  its  seamy  side,  and  who 
could  get  votes  by  hook  or  crook— mostly  by  crook — were  prominent  in  the 
foot  lights.  The  popular  axioms,  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  and 
"every  man  has  his  price"  were  heartily  commended  and  endorsed,  although 
the  one  was  the  product  of  an  American  politician  of  the  worst  type,  and 
the  other  was  never  uttered  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  quoted.  Practical 
party  workers  (and  of  course  this  applies  elsewhere  than  Carleton)  regarded 
a  place  in  the  civil  service  not  as  office  of  trust,  with  duties  to  be  perform- 
ed, but  as  a  plum  to  go  to  the  faithful  manipulator,  whether  he  was  compet- 
ent for  the  duties  or  not.  The  public  generally  and  even  those  who  had 
endorsed  such  doctrines  were  becoming  heartily  sick  of  them,  and,  then,  the 
war  revolutionized  the  minds  of  men  and  a  better  and  more  healthful  con- 
ception of  the  duty  of  public  life,  was  begotton. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  the  history  of  the  county  and  its  vicinity, 
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must,  perforce,  be  taken  up  in  the  record  of  events  with  a  military  setting, 
and  yet  in  over  a  century's  association  with  military  matters,  with  regi- 
ments passing  through,  on  war  intent,  with  batteries  and  battalions,  contin- 
ually in  organization  and  formation,  no  Carleton  county  man  ever  became 
a  casualty,  until  the  great  war.  The  old  104th  was  in  several  actions  and 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  not  from  this  part  of  the  province.  The 
"Aroostook  war,"  as  has  been  said  was  bloodless.  But  it  was  only  by  good 
fortune  or  luck,  that  the  horrors  of  war  did  not  reach  the  doors  of  the  peo- 
ple along  the  river.  After  the  passing  through  of  the  imperial  troops  for 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  mobilization  of  the  embodied  militia  for  local  de- 
fence in  1837,  nothing  seriously  disturbed  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  occupations 
until  1862,  when  the  Trent  affair  almost  set  the  heather  afire.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  American  civil  war.  Two  southern  envoys,  took  passage  on  the 
Trent,  a  British  mail  ship,  for  England.  'IJn  mid  ocean,  the  Trent  was  held 
up  by  the  San  Jacinto,  an  American  sloop  of  war,  in  command  of  Capt. 
Wilkes  and  the  envoys  were  taken  in  charge.  Great  Britain  demanded  their 
immediate  release  and  between  the  time  of  their  arrest  and  their  release^ 
relations  were  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Troops  were  hurried 
from  Halifax  and  from  overseas,  and  a  detachment  passed  through  the  coun- 
ty on  their  way  to  Quebec,  as  many  as  six  hundred  being  garrisoned  at  one 
time  in  Woodstock.  About  forty  teams  were  employed  in  the  transporting 
of  the  troops  from  Woodstock  to  Edmundston,  and  there  are  elderly  men 
living  in  the  county  who  took  part  in  the  undertaking,  and  managed  to  make 
quite  a  considerably  few  honest  dollars  thereby.  The  route  selected  was  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  as  it  was  in  midwinter,  sleighs  and  sleds  were 
of  course,  used.  The  first  stage  of  the  journey  was  from  Woodstock  to  Flor- 
enceville,  the  second  from  Florenceville  to  Andover,  the  third  from  Andover 
to  Grand  Falls,  and  the  fourth  from  Grand  Falls  to  Emundston  and  about 
four  days  were  occupied  in  the  whole  trip. 

No  further  war  cloud  disturbed  the  peaceful  atmosphere  until  the  North 
west  rebellion  (1885),  which  starting  as  a  comparatively  small  Indian  out- 
break in  the  region  of  Duck  Lake  in  the  north  west  territories,  developed 
into  a  serious  insurrection  of  half  breeds  and  Indians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Louis  Reil  and  under  the  rather  able  military  direction  of  Gabriel  Dumont. 
As  many  as  five  thousand  Canadian  volunteers  were  mobilized  and  in  the 
field  and  the  casualties  went  into  the  hundreds  before  the  rebellion  was 
crushed.  A  New  Brunswick  composite  battalion  was  called  out  in  May  and 
to  Carleton  county  was  allotted  the  duty  of  contributing  one  company.  The 
battalion  was  brigaded  at  Sussex  but  before  they  could  get  any  further,  a 
redoubtable  Indian  warrior,  Poundmaker  was  captured  and  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  came.  So,  the  boys  all  marched  home  again.  That  they  did  not 
get  farther,  was  not  their  fault.  A  grateful  county  gave  them  neither  land, 
nor  ribbon,  nor  medal  nor  thanks,  and  even  their  names  are  forgotten,  ex- 
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cept  by  the  few  survivors,  of  whom  the  writer  is  one.  The  subalterans  of 
the  company  were  Lieuts.  Charles  Carmen  and  Frank  Bourne. 

Only  the  very  young  do  not  have  some  recollection  of  the  South  African 
war.  It  was  at  first  thought  a  matter  of  a  few  months  would  see  the  end 
of  the  affair,  but  frontal  attacks  in  mass  on  experienced  rifle  shots,  scat- 
tered and  hidden  behind  rocks,  was  not  the  most  scientific  way  of  meeting 
the  situation,  and  to  be  successful  in  war,  personal  bravery  must  be  accom- 
panied with  military  strategy.  Canada  provided  her  quota  to  the  fighting 
force,  and  a  Carleton  county  detachment  of  artillerymen  left  Woodstock  on 
the  llth  of  January,  1900.  They  were  given  the  rousing  send  off  they  de- 
served and  on  their  return  on  the  17th  of  January,  1901,  with  no  single  loss, 
although  they  participated  in  several  engagements,  their  reception  was  most 
enthusiastic.  The  County  Council,  which,  when  it  decides  to  do  anything, 
does  it  in  no  half  hearted  way,  gave  the  returned  veterans  a  banquet,  and 
each  man  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch.  Those  who  went  to  South  Af- 
rica were:  Lieut.  W  .C.  Good,  (in  command;  A.  Hayden;  Frank  Buck;  R.  S. 
Welch;  George  Searle;  Wm.  Linn;  Robt.  Hughes;  Wheeler  Leighton;  Harold 
Gray;  Harry  Dysart;  A.  Tibbitts;  Fred  Everett;  Frank  Brewer;  Norman 
Cameron;  Robert  Smith;  William  Kennedy;  Harry  Hall;  Harry  McLean; 
George  Parker;  George  Glew. 

A  man  must  have  been  endowed  with  very  little  imagination,  who  on 
August  4th,  1914,  heard  that  England  had  joined  with  France  and  Russia  in 
defending  the  integrity  of  Belgium  against  the  ruthless  onsluaght  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  felt  no  tremor  pass  thorugh  him.  To  be  sure,  many 
thought  that,  between  the  invincible  British  Navy  and  the  irresistible  Russian 
steam  roller,  even  the  efficiency  of  the  German  military  machine  would  col- 
lapse and  fail  early.  But  thinking  people  had  their  doubts  and  their  doubts 
were  justified.  The  military  organization  of  the  county  was  immediately  set 
in  motion  in  view  of  orders  to  mobilize  at  Valcartier,  Quebec.  On  the  20th 
of  August  the  first  detachment  of  soldiers  left  Woodstock,  consisting  of  Col. 
J.  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Major  A.  N.  Vince,  Col.  W.  W.  Mellville,  Major  J.  J.  Bull, 
Lieuts.  E.  R.  Vince,  E.  K.  Connell,  Franklin  Rankin  and  Leo  Graves,  thirty 
one  men  of  the  Brighton  engineers,  twenty  seven  of  the  67th  Regt.,  and  17 
of  the  28th  Dragoons.  Seven  days  afterwards,  the  (27th,)  a  contingent  of 
the  Woodstock  Field  Battery  left  town  for  Valcartier  under  command  of  Lt. 
W.  C.  Good  with  Lt.  R.  V.  Jones,  Sgt.  Maj.  Tim  Wilson,  Sergts.  Roy  Apple- 
by,  Wm.  Armstrong, Wm.  Currie  and  thirty  eight  men.  On  September  19th, 
Capt.  G.  G.  McLauchlan,  Lieuts.  Rideout  and  Williams  took  47  men  to  Hali- 
fax. To  tell  the  tale  of  the  part  this  county  took  in  the  war  must  be  left 
to  a  future  historian,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  its  record  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  in  the  province.  An  active  system  of  recruiting 
was  carried  on.  The  55th  Regt.  was  largely  raised  in  he  county,  and  the 
65th  Field  Battery,  stationed  here  some  time,  sent  forward  many  drafts,  a 
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good  percentage  being  Carleton  and  Victoria  men.  A  company  of  the  104th 
regt.  was  stationed  here  during  the  winter  1915-16,  and  for  a  time  a  consider- 
able quota  of  the  140th.  Hartland  also  was  the  temporary  quarters  for  a 
company  of  the  140th. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  County  of  Carleton,  true  to  its  tradition  of 
being  in  the  lead,  took  into  consideration  the  most  suitable  memorial  to  the 
men  who  had  laid  down  their  lives.  After  a  full  and  complete  canvass  of 
the  matter  and  debate  in  council,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
court  house  grounds,in  the  town  of  Woodstock.  A  massive  and  stately 
monument  was,  consequently,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  October  last  and 
unveiled  and  dedicated,  with  imposing  ceremony  on  Thanksgiving  day,  Nov- 
ember the  7th,  1921.  The  names  of  those  who  fell,  to  the  number  of  144  are 
inscribed  on  the  four  sides  of  the  omnument.  The  granite  figure  of  a  Cana- 
dian soldier,  which  surmounts  the  monument,  is  strikingly  real  and  life-like. 
The  names  are  as  follows: — 
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C.  P.  McCluskey 
Clarence  Williams 
J.   Allison   Bull 
Charles  S.  True 
James  E.  Lynott 
James   C.   Ketchum 
Edwin  Roy  Snow 
Arthur  M.  Fisher 
Allison  E.  Sharpe 
Franklin  S.   Rankin 
Walter  C.  Hayward 
Robert  B.  Campbell 
Robin  A.  Hawkins 
Burton  A.  Wallace 
Arch   D.   McDougall 
Harry  A.  Jackson 
H.  E.  Murchland 
Frank  E.   Campbell 
William  Bedell 
Daniel  P.  Whalen 
Stephen  Tomar 
Robert  C.  Mooers 
Guy  Tompkins 
Dalton  Rideout 
C.  Leo  Graves 
Roy  Justin  Shaw 


Eric  Mark  Haywood 
Harry  W.  Havens 
Clarence   E.   Havens 
John  W.  Judkins 
Harry  G.  Lewis 
Hector   Cameron 
Percy    Townsend 
Clarence  Avery 
James  A.  Dickinson 
Robert  E.   Hull 
Gregory  Riordan 
A.  Neville  Vince 
Maxwell  A.  Nason 
Harleigh  B.  Watson 
Charles  H.  Bull 
C.  V.  Kirkpatrick 
Joseph  P.  Hannigan 
Melvin  A.   Robinson 
George  Bulmer 
Robt.  A.  Saunderson 
John  B.  Hipwell 
Francis  E.  McLardy 
Burdette  W.  Harmon 
Trueman  Lovely 
Alwyn  C.  Brewer 
Bernard  Saunders 
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Archibald  Sutton 
Rankin  Wheary 
William  V.  Balling 
Fred  W.   Jacques 
Oliver  Hanson 
Ernest   Parsons 
Wendall  P.  Hull 
William  George 
Woodforde  George 
E.  Ambrose  Jones 
Robert  E.  Johnson 
Wendell  Holmes 
Ralph  A.  Colwell 
Gordon  P.  Chapman 
Leo  Zinck 
Silas    DeWitt 
William   Pointing 
Gordon  Kelly 
John  Gormley 
Roy  E.  Baker 
Anthony  Blaikie 
J.  McLean  Johnston 
Walter  Brown 
Marcus  Holmes 
Howard  Demerchant 
Rice  Armour 
Fred  E.  Broad 
Herbert  Drost 
Perley  H.  Green 
Roy  Demerchant 
Roy  Wesley  Rogers 
Horace  Sayles 
Grover  Green 
Lucius    McDougall 
James  Keenan 
Fred  W.  Broad 
Willie  Carroll 
Ludlow  Pangburn 
Mortimer  Roberts 
Eugene  Guest 
Joseph  Kain 


Archie  H.  Giberson 
Lee  A.   McKenzie 
Stillman  Huggard 
Stanley  Atherton 
Ralph  Wiley 
Charles  A.  Fisher 
Samuel  M.  Linder 
J.  Arch  McDougall 
Wm.  L.  Hartsgrove 
Joseph  A.  Thompson 
M.  Earle  Brooks 
John  W.  Lamont 
Leigh   Anderson 
Harold  B.  Charlton 
Berry  L.  Long 
Harry  Rundle 
N.  S.  Anna  B.  West 
Wm.  B.  Whitcombe 
Stanley  W.  Draper 
Frank  Reddall 
Albert  E.  Gregory 
Guy  C.  Lister 
Leo  A.  Green 
Joseph  Hinton 
.  Frank  N.  Lunn 
Ralph  Riley 
Alexander  B.  Grant 
Glazier  Demerchant 
Claude   M.   McLean 
Walter  Riggs 
Frank  A.  Goodwin 
Stephen  P.  McMullin 
Herbert  L.  Bradley 
Archie  B.  Orser 
Ashley  S.  Hayden 
Allord  Peters 
John  A.  Orser 
William   E.   Burrell 
Reuben  L.  Nevers 
Neville  V.  Nevers 
Sheredon  J.  Clark 
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Horace  S.  Hall 
Lee  W.  Crandlemire 
Wendell  M.  Vanwart 
Arthur  Frost 
Thomas  Nicholson 


ROLL  OF  HONOR  (Continued) 

Walter  E.  Hill 
Arthur  T.   Gibson 
Perley  R.  Cox 
Lynus  D.  Jones 
Percy  Dando 
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A  CHAPTER  OF   FACTS  AND   FIGURES 

A  book  of  this  kind  has  a  two  fold  object.  It  purports  to  narrate  facts 
in  as  interesting  manner  as  possible  and  to  record  certain  data  which  may 
be  easily  referred  to,  to  refresh  the  memory.  In  whatever  light  the  public 
may  now  regard  the  office  of  the  sheriff,  in  earlier  times  it  carried  with  it 
dignity  and  social  prestige.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  note  how  few  have  been 
the  occupants  of  the  sheriff's  office,  particularly  when  there  was  such  a  long 
reign  of  the  party  executioner. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  county  to  the  present  the  office  has 
been  filled  by: 

J.  F.  W.  Winslow 
Samuel  N.  Dickinson 
F.  R.  J.  Dibblee 
David   Irvine 
William  D.  Balloch 
William  A.  Hayward 
John  R  Tompkins 
Albion  R.  Foster 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  civil  and  criminal  matters  (to  a  considerable 
extent)  now  dealt  with  by  the  County  Court  were  tried  before  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  consisting  of 
three  magistrates,  it  is  to  be  presumed  to  some  extent,  at  all  events  learned 
in  the  law,  even  if  not  lawyers.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  also  Clerk  to 
the  Sessions  was  a  sort  of  legal  advisor  to  the  justices.  From  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  county  the  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  has  been  held  by 

J.  M.  Robinson 
Charles  F.  Ketchum 
A.  K.   Smedes  Wetmore 
A.  N.  Garden 
William  M.  Connell 
Robert  L.  Simms 


In  1866  the  County  Courts  Act  was  passed  under  which  certain  barristers 
were  appointed  judges  to  perform  the  duties  hitherto  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  One  judge  was  appointed  for  the  four  counties  of  Charlotte,  Car- 
leton,  Victoria  and  Madawaska,  and  the  first  appointee  was  James  G.  Stev- 
ens Esquire,  who  continued  in  office  until  his  retirement  in  1904,  when  John 
L.  Carleton  Esquire,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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WARDENS  OF  CARLETON   COUNTY 

Samuel  N.  Dickinson  was  warden  for  the  first  few  years  and  again  in 
1860,  and  others  who  filled  the  position  were,  Anthony  Kearney,  George 
Clowes,  and  Amos  Gallop.  Beginning  with  1867  and  continuing  to  the  pres- 
ent year  the  names  of  the  wardens  are  (with  the  years  they  served) : 

1867  Anthony  Kearney 

1868  Alexander  Gibson 

1869  Leonard   R.   Harding,   Sr. 

1870  Ivory  Kilburn 

1871  L.  R  Harding,  Sr. 

1872  Amos   H.   Hayward 

1873  Amos   H.   Hayward 

1874  Amos  H  Hayward 

1875  George  Stickney 

1876  A.  H.  Hayward 

1877  Richard   B.   Ketchum 

1878  A.    H.   Hayward 

1879  G.    Leonard    Chronkhite 

1880  Amos   D.   Hartley 

1881  John  Y.  Hoyt 

1882  R.  D.  Pearson 

1883  George  W.  Melville 

1884  Colin  King 

1885  Alexander  Nevers 

1886  Charles  A.  Harmon 

1887  David  S.  Gibson 

1888  John  Graham 

1889  Charles  E.  Gallagher 

1890  John  Mclntosh 

1891  Charles  L.   Smith 

1892  John   F.  Williams 

1893  Patrick  Corbett 

1894  Lebaron  L.  Mooers 

1895  L.  R.  Harding,  Jr. 

1896  G.   L.    Cronkhite 

1897  Amos  D.  Hartley 

1898  John  Y.  Flemming 

1899  John  Y.  Flemming 

1900  G.  L.  Cronkhite 

1901  G.  L.  Cronkhite 

1902  W.  S.  Saunders 
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WARDENS  OF  CARLETON  COUNTY   (Continued) 

1903  Harry  P.  Carvell 

1904  Wm.  N.  Raymond 

1905  Charles  E.  Gallagher 

1906  Arthur  G.  Bailey 

1907  D.  H.  Lamont 

1908  Frank  R.   Shaw 

1909  Frank  R.  Shaw 

1910  Howard  D.  Stevens  (first  session  in  new  court-house) 

1911  Howard  D.  Stevens 

1912  Henry  A.  Phillips 

1913  Henry  A.  Phillips 

1914  Edward  C.  Morgan 

1915  Edward  C.  Morgan 

1916  R.   K.   Tracey 

1917  R.  K.  Tracey 

1918  W.  Ezra  Flemming 

1919  W.  Ezra  Flemming 

1920  Edwin  W.  Melville 

1921  Edwin  W.  Melville 

1922  Gladstone  W.  Perry 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS 

Richard  English 
Charles   H.   Connell 
James  McLauchlan 
Randolph  K  Jones 
Wendall  P.  Jones 
J.  C.  Hartley 


REGISTRARS  OF  WILLS  AND   DEEDS 

John  Bedell 
Augustus  Bedell 
David  Munro 
John  S.  Leighton 
Donald  Munro 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CARLETON  (1922) 

Aberdeen — Arthur  Mclntosh.  Hugh  G.  Flemming 

Brighton— Henry  Smith,  Fred  Brown 

Kent — Gladstone  W.  Perry,  Louis  Boyd 

Northampton — Kenry  Phillips,  Arthur  Gibson 

Peel— E.  W.  Melville,  Frank  L.  Tompkins 

Richmond— K  F.  Balling,  Wilmot  McDougall 

Simonds — Odbur  Shaw,  James  Peters 

Wakefield — Harley  Hannah,  Edwin  Lipsett 

Wicklow— Hugh  F.  Tweedie,  Roy  McCain. 

Wilmot — W.  F.  Anderson,  H.  P.  Carvell 

Woodstock— F.  Byron  Bull,  Charles  W.  Clark 

Town  of  Woodstock — James  W  Gallagher,  Alex  S.  Benn,  Wm.  Balmain 

Town  of  Hartland — Frank  Kelly 

MAYORS  AND  FIRST  COUNCIL  OF  THE  TOWN   OF   WOODSTOCK 

First  town  election  held  on  May  12th,  1856. 
First  meeting  of  Town  Council  May  19th,  1856 
Mayor  Lewis  P.  Fisher 

Councillors:  — 

Ward  No.  1 — Wm.  T.  Baird,  Hugh  McLean 
Ward  No.  2— W.  F.  Dibblee,  W  W.  Hammond 
Ward  No.  3 — John  Bradley,  Edward  Smith 
Town  Clerk  D.  L.  Dibblee 
Town  Marshall  Chas.  H.  English 

MAYORS 

1856—1880  Lewis  P.  Fisher 

1880  Fred  T.  Bridges  (died  in  office) 

1880 — 1884  Randolph  K  Jones 

1885—1890  Henry  A.  Connell 

1890—1891  J.  T.  A.  Dibblee 

1892—1893  W.  T.  Drysdale 

1894  U.  R.  Hanson 

1895—1896  W.  S.  Saunders 

1897—1898  W.  W.  Hay 

1899—1900  J.  R.  Murphy 

1901—1903  W.  B.  Belyea 

1904  J.  A.  Lindsay 

1905  A.  E.  Jones 
1906—1907  Donald  Munro 
1908  George  E.  Balmain 
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MAYORS   (Continued) 

1909  N.    Foster  /Thorne,    (died    in   office) 

1909—1910  A.  E.  Jones 

1911—1912  T.  C.  L.  Ketchum 

1913—1914  Wendall  P.  Jones 

1915—1916  W.  S.  Sutton 

1917—1918  H  E  Burtt 

1919—1920  Thomas  Noddin 

1921—1922  Edgar  W.  Mair 

TOWN  CLERKS 

D.   L.   Dibblee 
Jas.  H.  Jacques 
Stephen  Appleby 
William   Skillen 
J.  N.  W.  Winslow 
John  McLauchlan 
J.   C.   Hartley 

WOODSTOCK    TOWN    COUNCIL    1922 

Claude  M.  Augherton,  Alfred  Page,  A.  H.  L.  Bell,  James  W.  Gallagher, 
Fred  O,  Creighton,  W.  Jack  Dibblee 

Town  Manager  (System  adopted  1919)       R.  F.  Armstrong 

Town  Marshall — Owen  Kelly 

The  seal  of  the  Town  of  Woodstock  represents  a  woodsman  cutting  down 
a  pine  tree,  surrounded  by  the  words,  "Town  of  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  incor- 
porated 1856. 

HARTLAND  TOWN    COUNCIL    (1922) 

Mayor— Frank  R.  Kelly 
Councillors : 

Ward  No.  1.    R.  B.  Hagerman,  W.  B.  Nixon 
Ward  No.  2.     H.  H.  Hatfield,  G.  M.  McLeod 
Ward  No.  3.    C  R  DeWitt,  H  R.  Nixon 
Town  Clerk— A.  E.  Plummer 

CARLETON   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY   NO.  41,   1922 

Hon.  President— Thos.  W.  Caldwell,  M.  P. 

President— Col.  F.  H.  J.  Dibblee 

Vice-Presidents—Harrison  W.  Rogers,  Charles  H.  Gray,  William  Hay,  W. 

G.  Kearney. 
Secretary/Treasurer— John   S  Leighton 
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MEMBERS    OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY    (Since    1837) 

1837  Jeremiah  M.  Connell,  Bartho  C.  Beardsley 

1842  Charles  Perley,  Jeremiah  M.  Conaell 

1847  James   Tibbitts,   Charles   Connell 

1850  Charles  Connell,  Horace  H.  Beardsley 

1851  Richard  English  (in  place  of  Charles  Connell  appointed  to  legisla- 

tive council) 

1853  Charles  Connell,   (in  room  of  H.  H.  Beardsley  died) 

1854  Charles   Connell,   Richard   English 
1857    Charles  Connell,  Charles  Perley 
1863     William  Lindsay,  David  Munro 

1865  William  Lindsay,   Charles  Connell 

1866  William  Lindsay,  Charles  Connell 
1868  William  Lindsay,  James  R.  Hartley 
1870  William  Lindsay,  George  W.  White 
1874  John   S   Lelghton,   Randolph   K.   Jones 
1878  John  S.  Leighton,  George  W.  White 
1882  (June  15)     J.  S.  Leighton,  G.  W.  White 

1886  (April  26)     Randolph  Ketchum,  Marcus  C.  Atkinson 

1890  (Jan.  21)     Randolph  Ketchum,  Marcus  C.  Atkinson 

1892  (Oct.  22)     H.  A.  Connell,  J  T.  A.  Dibblee 

1895  (Jan.  17)     Marcus  C.  Atkinson,  (in  place  of  Connell  resigned) 

1895  (Oct  16)     J.  T.  A.  Dibblee,  H.  H.  McCain,  Chas.  L.  Smith 

1899  (Feb.  18)     Chas.  L.  Smith,  H.  H.  McCain,  Prank  B  .Carvell 

1900  J.  K.  Flemming  (in  place  of  C.  L.  Smith,  appointed  postmaster  at 
Woodstock) 

Stephen  B.  Appleby  (in  place  of  Carvell,  resigned) 

1903  (March  28)     J.  K.  Flemming,  Frank  Smith,  Wendall  P.  Jones 

1905  Wendall  P  Jones   (appointed  solicitor  general) 

1908  (March     3)     J  K  Flemming,  B  Frank  Smith,  Donald  Munro 

1908  (Dec.     1)     George  W.  Upham  (in  place  of  Smith  resigned) 

1912  (June  20)     J.  K.  Flemming,  Donald  Munro,   G.  L.  White 

1915  (Jan.  7)     B.  Frank  Smith,  (in  place  of  J.  K.  Flemming  resigned) 

1916  (Sept.  21)     B.  Frank  Smith   (appointed  minister  of  public  works) 

W.  S.  Sutton  in  place  of  D.  Munro,  appointed  registrar  of  deeds 

1917  (Feb.  24.)     B.  Frank  Smith,  W.  S.  Sutton,  G.  L.  White 
1920     (Oct.  9)     R.  K.  Tracey,  Fred  W.  Smith,  Samuel  J.  Burlock 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  SINCE  CONFEDERATION 

1867  (This   election  was  not  held  on  one  day  as   now,   but  throughout 
the  Dominion  extended  from  Aug  7th  to  Sept.  20th.  Charles  Connell 

1872    Charles  Connell   (elections  held  from  July  20th  to  Oct.  12th)     Ac- 
clamation in  both  cases 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE   HOUSEOF   COMMONS    (Continued) 

1874     (Oct.   12)     Stephen  B.  Appleby    (in  place  of  Charles   Conn  ell   who 

died  in  June  1873)  Acclamation 
1878     (Sept.   17)     George  H.   Connell 

1881  (Feb.  16)     David  Irvine  (in  place  of  George  H.  Connell  (died) 

1882  (June  20)     David  Irvine 
1887     (Feb  22)     Fred  Hale 

1891  (March  5)     N.  R.  Colter 

1892  (April  6)     N.  R.  Colter  (bye-election  after  protest) 
1896     (June  23)     Fred  Hale 

1900     (Nov.7)     Fred  Hale 

1904     (Nov.  3)     Frank  B.   Carvell 

1908     (Oct.  26)     Frank  B.  Carvell 

1911     (Sept  21)     Frank  B  Carvell 

1917     (Dec.   17)     Frank   B.    Carvell    (acclamation   on   accepting   office   as 

Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Union  Government) 

1919     (Oct.  27)     Thomas  W.   Caldwell   (on  resignation  of  Frank  B.   Car- 
vell upon  appointment  as  Chairman  of  Railway  Commission) 
1921     (Dec.  6.)     Thomas.  W.  Caldwell 

Carleton  and  Victoria  counties  united  for  federal  election  purposes  after 
census  of  1911. 


An  old  journalist  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty  if  no  record  were  made 
of  the  newspaper  history  of  the  county.  The  Woodstock  Times,  as  will  be 
noted  was  published  before  1840,  and  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
Woodstock  Telegraph,  published  by  James  McLauchlan,  and  which  in  its 
turn  gave  way  to  the  Carleton  Sentinel,  edited  in  1850  by  James  S.  Segee, 
passing  later  into  the  hands  of  James  McLauchlan,  and  in  time  becoming 
the  property  of  the  two  Watts  brothers,  Samuel  and  James,  who  controlled 
and  edited  it  for  many  years.  Files  of  the  Sentinel  as  far  back  as  1850  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Fisher  public  library.  [The  Sentinel  is  now  owned  by  a 
company  and  is  edited  by  S.  L.  Lynott.  In  searching  for  information  for  this 
brochure,  the  early  files  of  the  Sentinel  were  found  valuable.  During  the 
early  sixties  a  paper  known  as  the  Woodstock  Journal  was  published  and  ed- 
ited by  James  Edgar.  A  volume  of  this  paper  has  been  preserved  and  is  in 
the  library.  It  was  cleverly  edited,  but  was  evidently  a  political  organ  and 
did  not  have  a  very  long  life.  Around  about  1880  John  Fletcher  started  the 
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Woodstock  Press,  which  was  afterwards  acquired  by  George  L.  Holyoke  and 
for  many  years  edited  and  managed  by  him.  It  too,  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  company  and  is  now  managed  by  George  Mitchell  and  John 
P.  Malaney.  In  1894,  the  Dispatch  was  founded  by  Charles  Appleby  and  the 
writer  of  this  book.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr  Appleby  was  the  sole 
owner.  It  was  then  conducted  for  some  time  by  his  sisters,  the  Misses  Ap- 
pleby, who  still  carry  on  a  job  printing  business  under  the  name  of  "The 
Dispatch." 

Fred  H.  Stevens  founded  in  Hartland,  first,  the  Advertiser,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  some  years,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  Carleton  Observer,  which  he 
now  publishes. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  somewhat  imperfect  story  of  the  county  the 
writer  is  fully  aware  of  many  deficiencies  and  omissions.  To  have  made  the 
book  more  comprehensive  meant  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  would  be  liable  to  involve  a  financial  loss.  Even  in  its  modest 
form,  there  is  quite  a  venture  involved  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  pecun- 
iary return  to  the  author,  will  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  time  and  labor  spent 
on  its  production.  When  the  work  was  begun,  it  was  hoped  that  a  few 
weeks  would  ensure  its  completion,  but  the  time  has  extended  into  months, 
involving  the  better  part  of  a  year.  To  clothe  dry  facts  in  some  becoming 
dress  that  will  attract  the  reader  is  not  easy,  and  to  compress  into  a  page 
or  two,  incidents,  which  might  ordinarily  well  occupy  a  chapter  is  a  task 
that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  it. 

Writers,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted,  have  been  mentioned.  The 
works  of  others  which  have  been  of  assistance  to  him,  are  Burrage's  North- 
eastern Boundary  of  Maine,  Bailey's  St.  John  River,  Albert's  Histoire  du 
Madawaska.  He  desires  to  thank  many  of  the  older  residents  of  the  coun- 
ty who  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  their  recollection  of  places  and  inci- 
dents, as  well  as  younger  members  of  the  community  who  have  aided  him 
greatly,  by  encouraging  words.  It  is  only  fair  that  he  should  particularize 
in  the  case  of  Marvin  L.  Hayward,  barrister,  of  Hartland,  whose  assistance 
be  has  found  most  valuable.  He  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  in  each  dis- 
trict, the  school  teacher  encourage  scholars  to  collect  interesting  incidents 
of  early  days,  and  that  trustees,  and  others  concerned,  offer  inducements  to 
pupils  to  write  papers  and  essays  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  lo- 
calities in  which  they  reside.  It  is  due  to  the  pioneers,  who,  in  their  en- 
durance of  many  hardships  and  laborious  days,  unmixed  with  the  sweetness 
and  ease  of  modern-day  life,  chopped  down  the  forests,  cleared  the  fallow 
and  cultivated  the  land  so  that  it  brings  forth  plentifully,  that  their  names 
and  work  should  be  perpetuated,  for,  in  spite  of  cold  winters,  backward 
springs  and,  even  hot  summers,  our  lot,  through  their  efforts,  has  been  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  In  the  fertility  and  fecundity  of  its  soil  and  in  the  beau- 
ty and  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery,  Carleton  county  stands  preeminently 
in  the  foreground.  And  they,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
pages  of  this  work,  will  conclude  that  throughout  the  story  of  the  labors 
and  hardships  that  the  vast  cultivated  fields  and  meadows  represent,  there 
runs  a  golden  thread  of  history  and  romance,  robbing  it  of  the  common- 
place, and  making  the  time  spent,  well  worth  while,  in  bringing  the  deeds 
of  the  past  to  the  attention  of  the  present  and  of  the  generations 
yet  to  come. 
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